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The Berlin Congress has closed its labors: and 
an abstract of the final treaty is made public. Bul. 
waria ix made a free State, elects its own governor, 
subject to the approval of the Porte and the 
European powers, assumes its share of the Turk- 
ish debt, and is freed from the Russian and the 
Turkish armies. Eastern Roumelia remains a 
quasi provinee of Turkey, with a Christian gov- 
ernor-general, appointed by the Porte, but with 
the of the powers, and with authority 
whose limits they are to determine. It is also 
freed from the presence of Turkish armies, except 
for protection on the frontiers: internal peace is 
to be preserved by a native militia. Montenegro, 
Servia, and Roumania are declared free; but Bess- 
arabia is returned to Russia. The free and peace- 
ful navigation of the Danube is assured by the 
powers, The rectification of the northern bound- 
ary of Greece is left for future negotiations be- 
tween Greece and Turkey; but evidently the 
extension of Greece by the addition of Thessaly 
and Epirus is contemplated. Most important, 
perhaps, of all, is the emphatic provision respect- 
ing all the provinces that ** distinction of religions 
belief or confession shall not operate against any 
one as a reason of exclusion or incapacity in what 
concerns enjoyment of political rights, admission 
to publie employment, functions or honors, or the 
exercise of the different professions and indus- 
tries.” A similar provision recognizes and accepts 
the *‘spontaneous declaration” of the Porte, in 
favor of absolute religious liberty and equality 
throughout the remains of its empire. The 
private treaty between England and Turkey, by 
which England gets Cyprus and in return guaran- 
tees the integrity of Turkey in Asia, has not been 
submitted to the Congress. But it is said to meet 
with the approval of all the other powers, even 
Russia, which is perhaps discreet to cover a dis- 
pleasure which it would be useless to express. 
France alone utters a growl; and France will not 
bite. Respecting the results of this treaty to the 
various powers concerned we have said some- 
thing in another column. 


assent 


During the past week Secretary Sherman has 
been in this city, conferring on financial matters 
with leading bankers. He declares that he has 


on hand #8161,000,000 in actual gold, of which 
#121,000,000 have been accumulated since he be- 
came Secretary for the special purpose of re- 
demption; that the coin on hand is abundantly 
sufficient for the purpose of resumption, and that 
he expects to make no further sales of bonds on 
this account. He wisely keeps his own counsel 
as to the particular methods which he intends to 
pursue, but the indications are, so far as we can 
gatber them from his utterances and his past 
course, that he expects soon to commence the 
redemption of legal tender notes at par, without 
any public announcement of resumption, and 
without publicly committing the Government to 
anything more than it can from day to day carry 
out. In that case we may not improbably find 
his somewhat Delphic utterance of last week, ‘'I 
am for greenbacks, but greenbacks that are worth 
the best dollar that we ever made, and plenty of 
them,” may be both interpreted and fulfilled by 
practical resumption or specie payments before 
next session of Congress. If Mr. Sherman ean 
accomplish this successfully he will certainly have 
stolen a march upon his political enemies, for be 
will have removed ali excuse for anmti-resumption 
agitation, and will have made some very consid- 
erable political capital for the present Adminis- 
tration. 


Certainly there is no time to be lost. The silver 
mania, which was a mild form of financial dis- 
ease, has not apparently prevented the greenback 
craze from breaking out again in threatening pro- 
portions. The Missouri Democrats have de- 
manded the abolition of tue National Banking 
system and the issue of yreenbacks in quantities 
sufficient for the demands of the entire country, 
to be made legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private. In our own State, in Kings 
county, the Greenback party has perfected its 
organization; and General Ewing—whose opin- 
ions are, huwever, colored by his inclinations— 
declares that it ix strong in Ohio. The country 
possesses no more sagacious readers of public 
sentiment than Gen. Butler and Senator Blaine, 
and they bave both recognized the importance of 
the greenback movement—Gen. Butler by a 
earefully prepared manifesto, in which he seeks 
to place bimself at its head; Senator Blaine by 
throwing down the gage of battle to it in his 
own State. The money question is so intimately 
connected, at least in the popular mind, with the 
labor question, that it is likely to be one of vast 
importance in the issues to be canvassed and de- 
termined in the next one or two years, unless 
accomplished resumption defeats the Greenback- 
ers, by putting them in the position of attempting 
to make greenbacks worth less than gold. 


Secretary Sherman has addressed a second let- 
ter to the Butler-Potter Investigating Committee, 
renewing his offer to prove violence and fraud in 
the Feliciana parishes sufficient to deter every 
Republican voter from voting, and Mr. Potter has 
published his reply, on behalf of the committee, 
declining to listen to such testimony, because Mr. 
Sherman does not offer to prove that these acts 
of violence were known to Webber or to Ander- 
son, or were acted upon by them in their reports 
to the Returning Board. Questions of the ad- 
missibility of evidence are among the nicest which 
the courts ever have to pass upon; but it will strike 
the average reader that this committee, which 
allows Webber to testify to rumors and opinions 
and to read his testimony from a written memo- 
randum, is more scrupulous in the rejection of 
testimony which makes against the Democratic 


party than it is in the admission of testimony 
which is supposed to make for it. Common read- 
ers are not astute lawyers, but they will generally 
think that an investigation into Louisiana affairs 
is of very little value which refuses to consider 
the question whether Republicans in Louisiana 
were prevented from voting by Democratie intim- 
idation. The attempt to prove by Mr. Kellogg's 
testimony that the Loui-iana Court was packed 
by the President’. collusion, in order to prevent 
Governor Packard from appealing to it, utterly 
broke down, Senator Kellogg testifying that the 
changes in the Court were brought about by Loui- 
siana Republieans, and that he himself recom- 
mended one of them. 


The last Congress has had to meet some pretty 
severe criticism, but nothing more keenly and 
cruelly ironical than that involved in General 
Sherman's General Orders of July 7. He invites 
the attention of all officers in the army to the 
section in the Army Appropriation bill providing 
that ‘‘Itshall not be lawful to employ any part 
of the army as a posse comitatus or otherwise 
for the purpose of executing the laws, except in 
such cases and under such circumstances as such 
employment or such force may be expressly au- 
theorized by the Constitution or Acts of Congress,” 
and then he proceeds to point out the provisions 
of the Constitution and the Acts of Congress 
which are excepted from the operation of the 
above section, and which make it the duty of the 
President to employ the army to guarantee to 
every State a Republican form of government, to 
aid in the execution of the law, to arrest any per- 
sons violating the rights of the Indians in their 
territory, to prevent the destruction of United 
States timber, and to put down insurrection 
against any State on the application of the Legis- 
lature or of the Executive. These little excep- 
tions cover pretty much every case in which the 
use of United States troops bas been or is likely 
to be called for. The clause in the Army Appro- 
priation bill is simply a bit of not very effective 
buncombe. 


Some local excitement in political circles has 
been made in this city by the removal of General 
Arthur from the position of Collector of the Port, 
and of A. B. Cornell from the position of Naval 
Officer. The former is succeeded by General E. 
A. Merritt, the present Surveyor; the latter by 
Colonel 8S. W. Burke, for many years our Naval 
Officer. The President declines to be interviewed 
respecting the reasons of these changes, but Gen. 
Merritt’s declaration, that the Custom House 
will not, under his administration, be the head- 
quarters of a political party, probably indicates a 
principal, if not the principal reason for them. 
The ‘‘ New York Times” vigorously denounces 
and the ‘‘ New York Tribune” mildly defends the 
change. It would not be worthy of mention bere, 
except that it possibly portends further division 
and increased bitterness within the ranks of the 
Republican party in this State. The remedy is a 
determination on the part of every Republican, 
who cares more for the maintenance of Republi- 
can principles than for political or partisan or 
personal advantage, to see to it in the primary 
elections this Fall that these divisions do not 
weaken a party in a campaign which, though less 
exciting, is scarcely less important than the presi- 
dential campaign of two years ago. 


The Indian war is in its inception, and promises 
to be in its result, a repetition of the old story. 
Commissioner Hayt, by suddenly dropping down 
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on one of the Western agencies in Dakota Terri- 
tory, has discovered evidences of fraud and rob- 
bery which are declared to beat all former 
developments. These particular frauds have per- 
baps no direct connection with the present Indian 
uprising, but they are typical, and the discontent 
is as universal as it is just. General Howard bas 
met an Indian force in Eastern Oregon, defeated 
it, and driven it in disorder from its chosen field 
of battle. Last year the credit of his victory was 
given to General Miles, who simply aided in the 
execution of General Howard's planus. We shall 
look with some curiosity to see to whom an inge- 
nious press will give the credit of this victory. 
General Sheridan has gone to the Black Hills, 
and is reported as saying that Howard's vigorous 
campaign will probably end the war and prevent 
danger from any other direction. General Sher- 
man is reported as coinciding in this opinion, 
There is still, however, great alarm in Oregon. 
and the Governor has made a call for three hun- 
dred volunteers. 


The unexpected prudence of the Orangemen, 


‘with whom prudence is a rare virtue, prevented 


Montreal from being the scene of terrible iioting, 
into which it was very nearly plunged by the in- 
competency of its Mayor. The danger was en- 
hanced by the fact that legal authorities were 
not agreed respecting the Mayor's jurisdiction and 
the Orangemen’s rights. The former by public 
proclamation prohibited the Orange parade on 
the 12th of July. The prohibition was declared 
unwarranted and illegal by some of the best law- 
yers of the city. The Mayor, to enforce it, swore 
in a body of special police, 500 in number, com- 
posed of French and Irish Catholics. Some of the 
magistrates who were in conflict with the Mayor 
called out the military, of whom 3,000 were placed 
under arms, prepared to act under the magis- 
trates’ orders. They would have made short 
work with the policemen, but the latter were re- 
inforced by the lower Catholic portion of the 
city and by large detachments from Quebec and 
other Canadian towns. At the last moment the 
Orangemen abandoned the procession. A few in- 
dividuals were pursued by rioters, and one beaten 
and dangerously injured. No rioters appear to 
have been arrested, the vigor of the Mayor being 
directed to a few of the peaceable Orangemen 
who were valiantly taken to a police station on the 
genuine Dogberry principle. Unquestionably, no 
procession has a right to blockade the streets 
of a great city and impede its traffic; but it is 
equally certain that no city is safe in which a 
peaceable procession is prohibited at the dictation 
of amob. No cost is too great that is necessary 
to protect our American cities from their roughs; 
and in this case it was the mob, not the Orange 
procession, which threatened to obstruct the 
streets and impede the business of the city. 


EBEUROPES BALANCE-SHEET. 


HE Berlin Congress has signed its treaty and 

gone home. The result is reported in our 
review of the week. We are now able with tol- 
erable accuracy to post the items and obtain a 
balance-sheet. 

England gets in Cyprus an island containing some 
3,600 square miles; once fertile and prosperous; 
rich now in archeological treasures; affording the 
possibilities of an unmeasured future commerce; 
in connection with the Suez canal, perhaps, to 
grow into an important commercial depot; certain 
to become an important naval station: and giving 
practically the control of the Mediterranean to 
Great Britain. No prophet can venture to fore- 
tell the effect which this acquisition may have on 
her Eastern commerce, or on the future civiliza- 
tion of Egypt, the oldest empire of the world, or 
on Palestine. But students of prophecy will note, 
with at least curious interest, that Great Britain 
owes her acquisition of the Eastern Mediterranean 
toa Jew. 

But she has paid for this by a pledge of protec- 
tion to the Mohammedan power. She has become 
responsible to Europe, to Christendom, for the 
good government of Asia Minor, Syria and Pales- 
tine. Every traveler who is robbed and plundered 
in the Holy Land will have the Englishman’s in- 
alienable right to ventilate his complaints against 
the government of England in the English press 
She has not only assumed a protectorate over a 


community of semi-savage-, she has undertaken to 


administer that government through men of their 
own kip and religion. She bas removed the only 
motive which has hitherto kept the Turks within 
any bounds, the motive of fear. It is true that 
England has acquired some skill in administering 
such an anomalous government by her experience 
in India. But Asia Minor is nearer Christendom 
thau Southern Asia, and Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Ephesus are far nearer to the heart of Christen- 
dom than Caleutta and Bombay. He who has in- 
curred an indefinite debt in the purchase of a 
valuable property cannot determine the profit 
and loss account till the bills begin to come in. 
We know what England has aequired; it remains 
to be seen what it will cost her. 

Austria has gained a territory of 24,000 square 
miles. But she has added a body of discontented 
Slavs to her already heterogeneous population; 
to do this she has disregarded the protests and 
braved the anger of Hungary, which preserves 
through the ages the pride of the ancient Huns, 
and looks with supercilious contempt on the suv- 
ject race, a contempt increased rather than soft- 
ened by the lapse of time. Austria has added to 
her population; she has added even more to the 
perplexing problem of her existence. 

Russia has gained all that she professed to be 
fighting for. Her victory has been more complete 
than she anticipated, than any one anticipated 
forher. The Christians of Turkey in Europe are 
no longer living in terror of their Mohammedan 
master. The Turkish sword no longer hangs sus- 
pended by a thread over the head of the Christian 
Damocles. The Christian’s crops are no longer 
liable to be seized by a Turkish tax collector, his 
sons will no longer be drafted into the army that 
devastates his Jands; his daughters will no longer 
be liable to be carried off tothe harem. And ab- 
solute religious liberty and equality are secured 
to all Christian subjects. 

But Russia has gained none of the objects for 
which it was so persistently asserted she was 
really contending. If hers was really a war of 
liberation, her people may well meet in her cathe- 
drals for special Te Dewms; if it was a war of 
aggrandizement they should rather meet for peni- 
tential services. The Danube is not hers. The 
Dardanelles are not more open than before. She 
has made no material addition to her territory; 
for neither Bessarabia nor Batum is worth the 
¢ost in men and money of the war. And it is 
doubtful whether, with Cyprus an English naval 
station, and England the defender of Asiatic Tur- 
key, Russia is not really farther from the control 
of Constantinople than she bas been in the past. 
And what has become of the indemnity secured 
to her by the Treaty of San Stefano? We do not 
know. The Treaty of Berlin does not refer to it. 

The two powers which see on their ledger pages 
only credit entries are Greece and the Christian 
provinces :—and Lord Beaconsfield, who, if rumor 
be not wholly at fault, has gained a dukedom. 

Gireece has probably gained a respectable addi- 
tion to her territory in the north. Many of the 
people are her kin in race, and nearly all are her 
co-religionists. She has gained in real strength: 
she has lost nothing. 

The Christian provinces have gained a trouble. 
some but an invaluable boon—liberty. They are 
rid of the Turkish yoke; do they know enough to 
plow without a yoke anda brad? There is both 
promise and warning in their past. The Bulgari- 
ans have proved a capacity for culture, but no 
courage. Servia has shown a sterner, stronger 
manhood. Liberty, however, is the great school- 
master; and the liberated Christian provinces are 
admitted to this school. To them let all Chris- 
tians give sympathy; for them let all Christians 
send up prayers to the Liberator and the Teacher, 
the Redeemer of the nations, 


A COMMENDABLE INNOVATION, 


yY ELLESLEY College has initiated a move- 
ment which, so far as we know, is quite 

new, and which seems to us to be admirable and 
well worthy of imitation, with possible modifica- 
tions, in other instituticns of learning. Indeed, if 
it were generally adopted by our higher colleges 
it would go far to supply the need which our 
normal schools have been organized to supply. 
While such a college cannot probably give normal 
instruction proper, it can certainly give that pre- 
paratory instruction which now forms so large a 


part of our so-called normal instruction, andTso 
leave the normal school to devote itself unhin- 
dered to its true »nd proper work; to become, in 
a word, what it ought to be—a specialty, a true 
professional sehool. 

Wellesley College has opened its doors to those 
who are studying to fit themselves for a teacher's 
career. It allows them to come as special course 
students, to enter without examination, to pursue 
elective courses, to watch the methods of instruc- 
tion, to obtain, in short, all the advantages of a 
post-graduate course without first going through 
the regular course. Thus: 

‘A teacher of Latin, seeking higher instruction, can, if 
it should be thought best, recite daily in three different 
classes; studying in an academic class the methods of in- 
struction in Roman pronunciation, syntax, etc., and also 
taking advanced lessons with the freshman, sophomore, or 
junior classes. This will enable her to give all her time to 
Latin, teach her the methods of instruction in every class, 
afford privileges bestowed by no other institution in so 
short a period. Similar advantages will be given for the 
study of Greek, German, French, and mathematics. There 
are fifteen classes in Latin, fifteen in mathematics, eight in 
Greek, seven in German, and six in French. All these 
classes are open to teachers, and it is obvious that with 
such a wide range for selection it will be easy for them, 
by giving all their time to one study, to choose a sufficient 
number of classes to enable them to accomplish in one 
year the work which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
require three years’ time. Or they can (if they desire it) 
give their whole time to Grecian, Roman, Medieval, und 
Modern History, or to the study of English Literature. 
Equally important advantages will be given to them in the 
Physical and Natural Sciences.” 

The ** National Journal of Education” is our 
authority for saying that nothing like this has 
ever been provided in any college in the world; 
and it certainly offers rare advantages to those 
who are studying to prepare themselves for the 
work of teaching. We are prepared to say, from 
the two class exawinations that we attended, one 
in Latin the other in English history, in Wellesley 
College a few months ago, that it would not be 
easy for any teacher to find a better illustration 
of thorough drill as an example of teaching, or to 
obtain a more thorough drill as a personal prep- 
aration for giving it in turn to others. 


ROWING AND HEALTH. 


HE recent Harvard and Yale boat race at New 
London, the still more recent Henley regatta 
between American and English crews in England, 
and the forthcoming Harvard-Cornell match at 
Swampscott, to say nothing of other feats at the 
oar incident to the summer season, direct public 
attention anew to one of the most interesting and 
wholesome of modern athletic sports. We say 
wholesome, for under precise medical examination 
some of the long standing objections to rowing on 
grounds of physical health have disappeared. 

In the ** Sanitarian” of December last there was 
published an important paper over the signature 
of E. H. Bradford, M. D., embodying a consider- 
able array of statistics upon the subject, collected 
with no small pains, and subjected to a very 
searching and thorough professional inspection. 
Dr. Bradford, who was assisted in his investiga- 
tions, we believe, by Dr. E. G. Cutler, also of 
Boston, took as his starting point a similar inquiry 
concerning the health of rowing men in England 
conducted not long since by Dr. John E. Morgan. 
Dr. Morgan *‘ interviewed ” 294 Oxford and Cam- 
bridge oarsmen, and found that 115 considered 
themselves benefited by their favorite sport, 162 
were in no way injured by it, while 17 were re- 
ported by themselves or their friends as injured. 
Passing to these 17, it appeared that 5 died of 
consumption, 5 supposed themselves injured, 
though they enjoyed health for 15 or 20 years 
after their racing days, 3 thought they suffered 
on exchanging a very active out-door life for a 
sedentary one, and the others were variously 
affected by a number of complaints. Comparing ~ 
the ages of the 294 boatmen up to 1869 with their 
“expectation of life,” Dr. Morgan found that 
their sum of years exceeded the sum of the expected 
lives of the same number of healthy men at the 
age of twenty. 

The injurious physical effects attributed to 
boat-racing are these: 

1. Severe exhaustion after a race. 

2. Disturbance to the system in exchanging 
rowing habits for ordinary habits. 

3. Consumptive tendencies. 

4. Diseases of the heart. 
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5. Nervous debility. 

With these points in mind, and following Dr. 
Morgan’s example, Drs. Bradford and Cutler took 
the health statistics of all graduates of Harvard 
College who were engaged in the inter-collegiate 
regattas up to 1870, of whom there were 115. Of 
this number, 10 were killed in the war and 2 died 
of disease contracted in the service. Of the re- 
maining 101, 1 died of Bright's disease, 5 of econ- 
sumption, of ‘intense neuralgia,” 1 by suicide, 
» from accident, and 1 from cause unknown, Of 
the 90 living, 4 were reported invalids, 2 of whom 
considered their ailments as. produced or aggra- 
vated by rowing. Of the remaining 86, 67 were 
returned as in perfect health, the other 19 having 
failed in making specific answers. The ‘ expecta- 
tion of life” at 21, which may be taken as the 
average ‘“‘graduation age,” is, according to Dr. 
Farr’s tables, 39, whieh would be 3,959 years for 
the 101 men above mentioned. But the aggre- 
gate of their lives up to 1870 was 3,402 years, an 
excess in their favor of 63. 

Dr. Bradford's paper is largely occupied with a 
closer examination of some of the particular cases 
of disease named, and with comment thereupon, 
with a view of ascertaining the extent of their re- 
lation to boating exercise; and the substance of 
his eonelusions is as follows: 

“Although the few facts we have been able to collect 
are insufficient to prove that the practice of rowing and 
training is beneficial to the health, they appear to show 
that it is by no means certain that rowing and training 
are as injurious as is often supposed.” 

We have never had any serious apprebensions 
of peril to physical health from boat-racing. The 
dangers, in our mind, are of a different character. 
Betting is what we fear, and all the concomitants 
of gambling on a large scale among companies of 
excitable and excited young men. We thank Drs. 
Bradford and Cutler for their reassuring state- 
ment, and we beg the rowers themselves and their 
friends to keep a good guard against the real evils 
to which their pastime is exposed. 


FLUNKIES AND SABBATARIANS. 


iD NGLAND of the ** Establishment” was stirred 
4 4 to its foundations, when the last mail left, 
over news from north of the Tweed*°which was 
deeply shocking to the truly loyal heart. It is 
well known that Sabbatarianism has its head- 
quarters in Scotland, and less generally known, 
perhaps, that the ‘‘Sabbath Alliance” of Edin- 
burgh ix the chief exponent of its doctrines, It is 
likewise notorious that flunkyism reaches its 
highest development in and around the court of 
St. James. When, therefore, her most gracious 
majesty, on a certain Sunday of May, had herself 
rowed out to an island of Loch Maree, and the 
heir apparent on the same day visited between 
the services a famous stable of Clydesdale horses, 
it was inevitable that the Sabbath Alliance 
should be greatly seandalized. And when it 
transpired that the sturdy boatmen of Loch 
Maree refused to pull her majesty’s boat on the 
Sabbath, when the worthy innkeeper at Achna 
Sheen refused to let his horses be used on that 
day to carry the royal letters, and when, finally, 
the Alliance expressed its opinion in unequivoeal 
terms, the flunkies of all England arose in their 
might. One calls the proceeding a ‘ flagrant im- 
pertinence,” and does not know whether to mar- 
vel most at the ‘‘impudence or the hypocrisy” of 
this ‘‘sublime piece of intolerance.” It is evident 
that in the eyes of a considerable number of En- 
glish men and women the Scots should have stifled 
their consciences at the Queen’s behest. 

There is no need at this time to recapitulate our 
own views as to the observance of Sunday, or 
point out the apparent differences between 
the teachings of our Lord and the tenets of 
the Edinburgh Sabbath Alliance. The Royal 
Family not being pressed for time would have 
done well to respect the prejudices of the surround. 
ing community, and refrain from exeursions on a 
day when they could not but be offensive to many 
loyal subjects. But the temper of the boatmen 
and of the innkeepers was admirable to a high 
degree. It shows that the spirit of the Covenan- 
ters still survives in a land where the tendency is 
to cringe somewhat abjectly in the presence of 
hereditary titles. The convictions of these people 
may be narrow, and without good Seriptural 
authority, but so long as they are earnest convie- 
tions there is true nobility of a very high order in 


standing by them despite the supercilious laughter 
of the world. It is easy to imagine the amaze- 
ment of the royal suite at this unheard of though 
perfectly respectful defiance of a passing imperial 
whim, but such defiance is evidence of far more 
sincere loyalty than the subserviency that is so 
conspicuous a trait of contemporary English 
character. 

We know only too well that America has her 
flunkies and ‘‘tuft-hunters ” as well as England. 
More is the shame to Americans! But at least 
there remains as yet a strong admiration for the 
kind of pluck that leads a man to maintain the 
faith that is in him. 


THE COSMICAL FUTURE. 


MONG the most recent revelations of power- 

ful modern instruments is that of a dark 
sun, whose existence was at first suspected and 
subsequently demonstrated by Bessel, and which 
was actually seen by two observers— Messrs. Clark 
and Pond—in 1862. It is known to astronomers 
as the companion of Sirius, the Dog Star. Its 
mass is nearly seven times that of our sun, but 
scarcely a ray of light does it reflect, and only 
once, we believe, has mortal eye, aided by the 
most perfect of telescopes, beheld its mysterious 
sphere. The existence of another such body has 
been demonstrated in the apparent neighborhood 
of the star Procyon, but the dark interstellar 


spaces still keep its secret veiled frou finite vision. - 


Over against these meager data concerning *‘ dark 
suns,” known but unseen, may be set the several 
stars, unknown before, which have suddenly 
blazed into existence and taken their places in the 
heavens. 

There are, then, all around us, wheeling through 
their orbits, vast invisible worlds which may at 
any time, and which have in several known in- 
stances almost within the memory of man, burst 
into actual combustion. It is certainly an inter- 
esting problem for astronomers to invent hypoth- 
eses, and calculate, so far as may be from known 
data, the possible history, influence and destiny 
of these mighty elements in our sidereal family. 

Several years ago the New York ‘* Worldg pub- 
lished one of those exeeedingly clever half jocose, 
half scientific articles for which it is famous, set- 
ting forth a theory to the effect that since the 
number of atoms in the universe is necessarily 
limited although it may be ineonceivably great, 
there must come a time when they will have 
passed through all possible permutations and will 
re-arrange themselves precisely as they were yes- 
terday, as they are to-day, and as they will be to- 
morrow. Of course it is only the proviso of 
limitation that lends the argument any plausibil- 
ity. Assuming infinity of matter, space and time, 
the theory of recurrent permutation falls to 
pieces, as its anthor, an imaginary Dr. Slavonsky, 
was well aware. This ingenious hypothesis 
argues in favor of a periodicity in the sidereal 
system which now receives serious professional 
indorsement from Herr Loschmidt, a well known 
European savant. 

In a summary published in ‘* Nature ” his views 
are set forth. Starting with the theories of Sir 
W. Thompson and Clasius, which are almost iden- 
tical and were made public simultaneously, Herr 
Loschmidt reaches an independent and different 
conclusion. The theories referred to are based 
on the assumption that planets will, sooner or 
later, fallin upon their respective suns; that these 
suns will in turn rush together until at last all the 
particles in the universe will aggregate into huge 
masses, which, however separated by ipgalcula- 
ble distances, must rush blazing toward one an- 
other, and, slowly cooling after the shock of 
contact, become the sole material in the void of 
infinite darkness. Herr Loschmidt, onAhe con- 
trary, while admitting a probable period of death 
after the earth and her companion worlds shall 
have been consumed in the sun that now gives 
them life, holds that when once the surface of 
the sun shall have cooled its interior will begin to 
store up and develop radiant heat from surround- 
ing space. It is calculated from known data that 
an amount of heat would thus be generated which 
would reduce the interior of the mass to a gaseous 
state, and eventually burst the surrounding crust 
into fragments, whence, it may be assumed, would 
be evolved new worlds and systems, succeeding 
one another in death and life to all eternity. 


The hypothetical Dr. Slavonsky, therefore, and 
the actual Herr Loschmidt reach conclusions not 
so very dissimilar, and the clever journalist has a 
tangible claim for priority of invention. 

The utter inability of human intelligence to 
grasp the bare ideas of infinity and eternity is a 
sufficient guarantee against any harm being done 
by such speculations, mysteriously attractive as 
they are for many minds. To the Christian the 
idea of death, uviversal, absolute and eternal, iv 
repellent, while the theory of periodical death 
and resurrection as regards the material universe 
certainly strengthens the ‘‘argument from de- 
sign.” Whatever the future may have in store 
for the material universe, the spiritual part is not 
in the least affected thereby. That, with all the 
infinite and all the eternal, is far beyond the reach 
of scientific investigation. 


NOTES. 


—The letter of “ Laicus,”’ in another column, will 
doubtless discourage some of our younger contrib- 
utors. Wedevoutly hope that it may; for no one is 
fit to join the glorious fellowship of authors unless he 
has a determination thet is able to overcome discour- 
agement. 

—Dr. Pond’s vigorous article against the doctrine 
of ** Conditional Immortality,” as outlined in our 
columns a few weeks ago, bas evoked some replies; 
two of them we publish in another column this week. 
It is hardly necessary for us to add that we do not 
agree with his interpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis. We regard it as simply a hymn of praise to 
the Creator; we see no more reason to look for scien- 
tifle accuracy in it than in the analogous Psalms of 
David—the description of the thunder storm in the 
eighteenth, for example. The author does not claim 
for his hymn that it affords revelation of the method 
or order of creation; nor are we aware that any 
other of the Biblical writers claims this for him or 
his poem. And while it is certain that in its general 
outlines it marvelously corresponds to the later 
scientific discoveries, ind the entire progress of scien- 
tifie discovery has tended to confirm its religious 
teachings, it is equally certain that science has thrown 
a different light upon the creative work in many and 
important aspects from what was apparently possessed 
by either the writer or the Hebraic readers of this 
psalm. But this fact, so far from weakening faith in 
the iaspiration of the author, increases it; for the 
more we recognize his scientific ignorance the more 
we are made to admire his spiritual insight. 

—The applheations for help in building churches 
pour in on the Congregational Union faster than the 
money; agreat deal. The calls have accumulated to 
the amount of thirty-five thousand dollars, ane there 
is pot quarter that amount of money in the treasury 
tomeetthem. Every Congregational minister ought 
to resolve himself into an unpaid secretary of collec- 
tion for the society, and leave Dr. Brown free to 
administer the funds which he now has to work so 
hard to collect. 

—Our own experience hardly leads us to endorse 
the statement made in our contributor’s article on 
“Public Discourtesies” as to the relative courtesy of 
New York and Paris omnibus mders. Scarcely any 
people but the bourgeoisie ride in the Parisian omni- 
bus, and while these are ordinarily more polite than 
representatives of the same class elsewhere they are 


not the people from whom we expect or receive the, 


greatest refinements of courtesy. The conditions, 
too, are so dissimilar as hardly to admit of a parallel. 
The passenger is not required or expected to do any- 
thing but mde. On obtaining at the Bureau the little 
numbered ticket which entitles him to his seat he 
surrenders his individual responsibility, takes his 
turn on the line, waits over perhaps one or two omni- 
buses, finally obtains his seat and occupies it till he 
gets out, his fare, meanwhile, being taken up by the 
conductor. There is no special occasion for the exer- 
cise of courtesy, for the seats are separated by bars, 
no more will be taken in than the omnibus will 
seat, and there is no hole to pass the money through or 
box to put it in. As for attentions to old or feenle 
people, such as are so often seen in our cars and 
stages, we have the word of one who has made Paris 
a home for years that these are rarely, if ever, ob- 
served in Parisian conveyances. 

—Last week the city editors dropped their red-hot 
pens and fled in a body from the city to the cool retreats 
of the coal mountains of Pennsylvania. As both of 
the editors of the Christian Union had already fled to 
the still cooler retreats of the Highlands of the Hud- 
son, they were not to be entived into what was evi- 
dently a delightful excursion, and would have beev a 
most delightful one if the thermometer could have 
been couxed to a point below 90° in the shade. The 
“ Methodist” started the excursion, the “ Lutheran” 
welcomed it to the Pennsylvania hills; and every 
shade of politics and religion dwelt in friendly inter- 
course for twenty-four hours or more in the special 
car of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, in which 
the excursion was made. The Switch back was en- 


joyed despite a pouring rain; and there was a sere- 


nade, and several speeches, and a “conundrum 
party.” 
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SOME SUMMER RESORTS. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


LL the birds do not nest in Peekskill. If the 
foot hills of the Hudson Highlands have 
their morning concerts, so have the sand hills of 
this sea-washed island, where Lam seribbling with 
a ten-knot breeze, compelling me to carry double 
reefs in my writing-paper and belay my straw hat 
to a coat button lest it should carry away. The 
sea air naturally evolves nautical terms, and I 
fancy that even the thrushes, and robins. and star- 
lings, and blackbirds have a knowing way of cock- 
ing an eye to windward that would be singularly 
out of place in their inland cousins. I must ex- 
plain the somewhat opprobrious term ** sand hills,” 
to which I referred a few lines back, for these 
Vineyard sands are covered by a dense growth of 
oaks which fully justify the birds in selecting this 
as their summer sojourning place. The casual 
observer of this forest growth is apt to set it down 
contemptuously as serub-oak, but he who is mod- 
erately wise in the matter of trees recognizes 
white, black and red oaks in great variety, most 
of them small in stature and of moderate girth, 
but some rising to a very respectable height, and 
attaining a foot or two in diameter. These larger 
trees must be many hundred years old, for their 
growth is remarkably slow, as is proven by their 
closeness of grain. That they manage to live 
while their tap-roots are reaching downward to 
fresh water through twenty feet of sand is very 
creditable to their reputation for perseverance. 

This water, by the way, is one of the natural 
features of the island to which it owes its pros- 
perity as a resort. A drive-well sunk thirty feet 
or so will strike a level of ice-cold water, slightly 
impregnated with iron, but very pleasant to drink. 
suitable for all domestic purposes, and seemingly 
inexhaustible in quantity. If you will ask your 
scientific editor how it is that a sand-bank sur- 
rounded by salt water can retain a copious supply 
of fresh, even down below tide-level, he will tell 
you sowething about endosmosis and exosmosis 
—I think those are the terms he uses—and 
explain that fluids of different densities will not 
readily wingle in media of certain known char- 
acteristics. In plain English, as near as I can 
wake it out, salt and fresh water won't mix in 
sand unless they are well shaken up. At any rate 
here is the water, and on top of it is the sand, 
and on top of this are hundreds of cottages, little 
and big, each with its pump, and each with its 
quota of the ten, twenty, or thirty thousand souls 
that at different stages of the sovial tide come 
hither for rest and recreation. 

The readers of the Christian Union have now and 
then been told something of this great watering 
place, but as it is the only real original ‘* cottage- 
city” in the world it always claims a historical 
paragraph. Many years ago the Methodists 
selected this range of wooded bluffs as a choice 
spot for annual camp-meetings, and so manifold 
were its attractions that the yearly gatherings 
waxed larger and larger, people began to come 
early and stay late, matched boards and shingled 
roofs began to be substituted for canvas, and be- 
fore any one realized what was about to happen 
lots had risen to an exorbitant figure, the non- 
Methodistic world bad secured a firm footing out- 
side the old camp-meeting fence, and to some 
extent even within its consecrated limits. The 
land outside the camp-ground was purchased by 
the ‘‘Oak Bluffs Company,” a corporation duly 
chartered by the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
sold in small lots to persons wishing to build. 

The great majority of cottages are constructed 
simply of matched spruce boards or * patent 
siding,” without lath or plaster, and of all shapes, 
sizes and colors, some pretty and some ugly, but 
all intended merely for summer use, when doors 
and windows are kept permanently open and life 
is mainly in the open air. There are, however, 
several hundred permanent residents, who find 
their cottages perfectly habitable during the mild 
winters of the island. 

The climate is wonderfully fine. Many and 
many a time have | seen fog banks out at sea and 
hanging along the mainland while over the Vine- 
yard the sky was blae and the southwest wind 
was driving through the open doors, cooled by its 
passage through the sea-fog and with the damp- 


ness taken out of it while crossing the wooded 


island hills. Even the east wind is cool and 


bracing. It blew yesterday and the day before, 
rolling white caps down on the beach from beyond 
Cape Pogue, our outlying breakwater, and bring- 
ing the coasting craft in seores and hundreds from 
Boston and beyond. When it rains of course one 
will get wet if one stays out of doors, but the mo- 
ment it stops the walks are dry, for mud is not 
among the natural products of the island. 

The great difference between Oak Bluffs and 
the other cottage-cities that speculation has tried 
to build is that the machinery of living and 
government developed slowly, following natural 
laws of organization, without anything in the 
nature of a forcing process. The result was that 
shops and markets made their appearance as they 
were wanted, and everything ** harmonized with 
the environment” to a charm. ‘There has been 
an effort to make the place more fashionable than 
aforetime by the establishment of a big hotel, 
and I regret to admit that stylish toilettes are 
oftener to be seen now than during the simpler 
days of old. The general sentiment of the place, 
however, is opposed to extravagance. The 
strength of Martha’s Vineyard is in its cottages, 
and upon their comfort and prosperity depends 
that of the Oak Bluffs Company. 

It is well known that the Baptists have within 
a year or two recognized the great advantages of 
the camp-meeting, and engrafted it upon their sys- 
tem. Ido not fully see the wisdom of their move 
in coming to this place, where their old rivals the 
Methodists have been so long established, but 


come they have, and built a big tabernacle on a | 
| critiques on his ‘* Thanatopsis. 


neighboring range of bluffs known as the High- 
lands. Around this they hope to build up a sum- 
mer city like that at Oak Bluffs. This proximity 
of traditional ecclesiastical opponents must, almost 
of necessity, lead to fends and bitterness that will 
not be to the credit of Christianity. 

Of course a popular resort like this would not 
be complete in these progressive days without its 


summer school, so we have the ** Vinevard Insti- | 


tute,” under the management of Professor Homer 
B. Sprague, and with an attractive programme 
embracing a five weeks’ course of studies, lectures, 
etc. There will be Shakespearean readings by 
Professor R. R. Raymond, and instruction in 
phonography by Mr. T. J. Ellinwood. So you see 
there is quite a Christian Union element in the In- 
stitute, and among the thonsands of appreciative 
people who are here or who will be here it should 
receive adequate patronage. 

The closing week of August sees the great 
Methodist festival of camp-meeting in full blast, 
and at that time many of the most distinguished 
preachers of that powerful denomination are sure 
to be present. Very few, if any, of the old-time 
excesses are to be seen during the religious exer- 
cises, and many an old elass-leader shakes his 
head over the degeneracy of the times. 

Martha's Vineyard may be reached from New 
York by taking any of the Sound steamers and 
continuing the journey by rail to New Bedford, 
and thence by boattothe Vineyard. The most 
direct routes are by the New Bedford steamers 
(Pier 39 E. R.) which land their passengers almost 
alongside the Vineyard boat. The Portland 
steamers (Mondays and Thursdays from Pier 38 
E. R) go direct to the island, and afford the most 
convenient route for those who are willing to run 
the risk of a little sea-sickness. C. L. N. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
TO AN ASPIRING AUTHOR — 11. 
My DEAR MADAM: 
7 OU will perhaps say, after reading my last 
letter, that practically I do not admit that 
any, except a few great geniuses, can become suc- 


falls flat; but when Mr. E. P. 


and harvested a granary full of corn. 


cessful writers, This. however, is evidently not | 


true. 
geniuses are not always successful writers. The 
best authors, like poets, are born, not made. But 
authorship, if sometimes a gift, is oftener an art: 


Successful writers are rarely geniuses, and | 


— 


say it.” Tohave something to say, and something 
worth saying, is the first condition of authorship: 
and, curiously, it is the one most frequently lack. 
ing in aspiring authors. In sending an article ty, 
such a paper as the Christian Union, you prac 
tically wish from fifty to a hundred thousand 
people to stop their work and hear what you have 
tosay. This is really a somewhat extraordinary 
request to prefer; and, to justify you in preferring 
it, you must needs have something to say worth 
their attention. ‘* Thoughts that burn” are nor 
enough; there is at least a reasonable probability 
that the thought which burns in your mind is ay 
old and cold cinder, long since burnt out, iy 
theirs. The first, and by no means the least, task 
of the editor is to stand between the public and 
men who want to tell the public, 1 will not say 
thrice-told tales, but tales thar told 
hundreds of times. Every idea new to its POsses. 
sor is not new to the world. 

The first condition of authorship, therefore, jis 
intellectual fullness; the first step in preparation 
for it is a long and arduous course of study. Any 
writer who really possesses new and useful in 
formation and knows how to impart it has rarely, 
any difficulty in getting the public ear. It is of 
small consequence what the information is, pro 
vided it is of importance; or what the subject is 
provided it is of general interest. When Mr. 
Bryant died probably every considerable editor in 
the land was deluged with ** thoughts that burn” 
eulogies poetic and prosaic (and the poetic were 
the most prosaic); moral dissertations on his life: 
The publie did 
not care much to read these, and the editors con 
signed them to the waste-basket. But you may 
be very sure that no article was consigned to thie 
waste-basket which gave any really new informa. 
tion about Mr. Bryant—his literary methods, 
habits of life, religious opinions, or social charac 
teristics. Just now there are probably several 
thousands of people in the United States who are 
in danger of intellectual combustion from being 
over-stocked with ‘‘thoughts that burn” 
cerning communism—and they cannot find a pub 
lisher. But let any young man, of snfficien! 
culture to distinguish between the old and tly 
new, maRe a thorough investigation into the con 
dition of the laboring men in this country, ascer 
tain by personal research the causes of their 
discontent, and offer the information to the pul- 
lic; if it is really new information, and skillfully 
arranged and presented, he will have no difficulty 
in finding a publisher. Pretty much every person 
of a literary turn of mind who goes abroad finds 
everything new to him, and writes about it to hi» 
friends. They in turn find it new to them, and 
very likely both he and they think these very in 
teresting letters ought to be published. And thir 
hard-hearted publisher will not print them; be 
cause he knows perfectly well that the same story 
has been printed in hundreds of books, and writ 
ten in thousands of letters. But, when Bayard 
Taylor goes afoot through the untraversed parts 
of Europe, the newspaper is covetous of his letter- 
and the published book becomes a classic; when 
Wallace spends three years in Russia, and write 
the result of his studies into its character, he find: 
a ready publisher and a large public. The same 
law applies to fictitious literature. The story that 
is evolved out of the author's own consciousne= 
Roe leaves hi- 
parish and travels a thousand miles to visit Chi 
cago just after the conflagration, and study on thir 
spot the scene of his first romance, his ** Barrier» 
Burned Away” sells by the forty or fifty thousand 
If you want people to buy food of you, you must 
have plowed, planted, weeded, reaped, thrashed 
You turn 
the faucet and expect the water to run. Is nol 
my faucet as good silver-plate as any’ Certainly 
But you have forgotten to pump any water into 
the tank. 

Il. But it is not enough to have something t¢ 


have been 


and there are conditions of successful authorship say; it is also necessary to possess the art of saying 


which can be comprehended, and preparations | it. 


for it which can be made, by ordinary mortals, 
Of three of these conditions I propose to speak in 
this letter. But it was necessary to prepare the 
way by disabusing your mind of the notion that 
nothing more is necessary to successful author- 
ship than the possession of *‘ thoughts that burn.” 

I. Horace Greeley’s direction to an aspiring 
author was, ‘‘ Have something to say; and then 


| 


Own. 


And this is distinctively an art. ‘* Thought 
that burn” are of no use unlges they will burn of 
paper. Your ideas may be very good, and stil! ! 
only like sulpbur and phosphorus in the druggist > 
drawers; you must know how to strike the mate! 
and kindle another mind by the attrition of your 
There are probably a hundred inchoate 


and incomplete artists, who have dreams of beaut) 
unpainted, to one who can put his dream on cal 
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vas, and so give it to another. Beethoven has 
composed no finer music than | compose; but 
mine is all fugacious; it is played only in my own 
soul; it eludes transeription; I lie under the trees 
and dream my symphonies, but | cannot frame 
them into real harmonies, or interpret them by 
piano or organ, And dreaming symphonies does 
not make a man @ musician. 

I repeat, the art of putting things is distinct. 
ively an art; itis nota yift. It is aequired only 
by long and assiduous and patient study. It pre- 
supposes a thorough knowledge of grammar—not 
merely the conventional rules of English gram- 
mar, but the generic principles of universal gram- 
umar. It necessitates an understanding of the 
general principles of rhetoric. It requires thor- 
ough familiarity with the best classic writers, at 
least of England and America. It involves the 
culture of the imagination, that truth may be 
seen, aud therefore may be presented, in pictorial 
forms. If you want to be a writer you must study 
the art of writing, just as, if you want to be a 
musician, you must study the art of music. If 
you want to be a poet you must study Chaucer, 
and Dryden, and Milton, and Shakespeare, and 
Tennyson, and Wordsworth, and our own Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant and Lowell. If you de- 
sire to be a historian you must steep yourself in 
Htume, Macaulay, Froude, Green, and our own 
Prescott and Irving. If you want to be an essay- 
ist you must be familiar with the classic essayists, 
from the English Addison to the American George 
William Curtis. The best authors have gone un- 
consciously through this training. They have lived 
in the best literary society, and so have caught 
its spirit. They have learned to write as the 
birds learn to sing, who live in the midst of the 
singers and imbibe the art of song. But in one 
way or another they have all done it. A _ boy 
cannot swing a seythe till he has worked for 
awhile with the mowers. But aspiring authors 
expect to wield the pen with neither an under- 
standing of the principles nor a practice in the 
art of authorship. 

lit. A third condition of successful authorship 
is broad sympathy. This is agift rather than an 
wequirement: but, given or acquired, it is essential 
to success, The work of the author 1s to bring 
truth into direet contact with living hearts and 
minds. ‘To do this it is not enough to know the 
truth: be must also know the mental condition 
of hix auditors; he must be en rapport with them. 
The battery may be never so good, the telegraph 
is dumb if the wire is broken. Some papers and 
books that are “‘great” come to naught for want 
of this one quality. Some essays and poems that 
are relatively mediocre possess wonderful popu- 
larity and power because vital with this sym- 
pathy. It was this fellow feeling with the plain 
people that made Dickens a great novelist; this 
intuitive appreciation of upiversal human nature 
that made Shakespeare the great poet. It is the 
one essential of good editorship. It made the 
founder of the three Harper periodicals, Mr. 
Fletcher Harper, the greatest of American editors, 
albeit he never filled the technical offlee. There 
Was pot a literary or political pulsation in the 
land that he did not instantly and intuitively feel 
it. It was this which constituted the genius of 
Horace Greeley. He was an incessantstudent; he 
possessed «a marvelously terse and strong style; 
but his genius lay in this, that be knew sympa- 
thetically the heart of the American people. In 
that peculiar knowledge he had no peer. It was 
the same quality, mated to a marvelous power of 
industry, that made Henry J. Raymond the sue- 
cessful editor he was. This power of sympathetic 
insight, humanly speaking, has given to the words 
of Jesus Christ their permanence and power in 
the world. He knew what was in man; be sym- 
pathized with men; he was one among men; and 
he was therefore able to bring the highest, most 
transcendent, divinest truths to bear upon men, us 
no other teacher ever did. <A recluse may write 
a great book, which will live and bear fruit after 
bim. But rarely, if ever, does a recluse write an 
immediately successful book, one that lives and 
moves human society powerfully, in his own time. 

IV. The last condition of suecessful authorship, 
at least in writing for the papers, that I shall now 
mention is, knowing how to stop short, whether 
your theme is completed or not, before you have 
Wherefore | abruptly 
LAICUS. 


over-run two colummes. 
sign myself, 


Yours, ete., 


ONLY A FLOWER. 
By M. 


( NLY a rosebud, telling 
Its story of love and youth: 
Oniy an ivy, clinging 
With the steadfast grasp of truth ; 


Onity a lily, repeating 
The Master's blessed word: 
Only a daisy. uplifting 
Its golden beart to God; 


Only a pansy, perplexing 

Our minds with its human air: 
Only a violet, bending 

Its head in silent prayer: 


Only a wind-tlower, dying 

When its frail young tife is done: 
Only an amaranth, pointing 

To the land “* beyond the sun,’ 


Fair in its passing benuty, 
Spotiess and pure in heart, 
Knowing its God-given duty, 

Filling ita humble part, 


It teaches its simple lesson 
In the durk or the shining hour, 
While we in our pride and blindness 
Say lightly, ‘tis only a flower. 


DUCK, 
By E. A. RaAnp. 
\ 7 E do not mean a peremptory intimation that 
it would be well to put the head under the 
shore-waves this summer, nor would we discourse 
coneerning that feathered biped so well known in 
the bird kingdom but we would speak briefly of 
that article so common among the sail-makers 
and so thoroughly appreciated by summer camp- 
ing-out parties. It is in its relation to this last 
class that we would say a word of the virtues of 
duck at the sea-shore. 

One virtue is its economy, if we are looking for- 
ward to the summer vacation. A tent of good, 
stout duck, with its poles and pins, a tent roomy 
enough for six, ought to be obtained this season 
at a price in the vicinity of twenty dollars. It is 
an excellent idea to append a small kitehen tent 
large enough to shelter a camp stove, cooking and 
table ware. We noticed that an Arctie explora 
tion party cooked in a canvas box set up against 
the wall of their tent. It need not be so closely 
connected. <A kitchen tent with stove will cost 
twelve or fifteen dollars. These items may be 
dispensed with. How often we have swung our 
tea-kettle over an aboriginal fire-place of stone, 
singeing our fingers, perhaps, when we took it 
off! Can we forget the discovery of the frag- 
ments of an old stove whose battered, rusty walls 
we built up again for service, stone succeeding 
iron when that was exhausted’? The discovery 
was like the finding of one of Captain Kidd's pots 
of gold in the gray sand. If our duck is doing 
service at the shore, ‘‘a spell of weather” may 
set in, when the wind is east, the rain dripping 
steadily, old fishermen going by in oil-cloth suits 
looking like a lot of Neptune's train just out of 
the sea, faithfully following to land that deity’s 
white chariots of surf. In such weather, give 
us a good stove under cover. It is not so pictur- 
esque ns the primitive fire place of stone under 
the blue tent of the heavens. It is not near as 
romantic, but you had better sell your romance 
and buy a stove. Then set up your stove tu a 
kitchen tent. 

As av eminent virtue of duck is its portability. 
you can pick out your location for camping. We 
like to set up our house of duck in any nook 
secluded from the immediate observation of man, 
und yet not very far from that usefal mortal. 
The longer we live, the more strongly we believe 
in holding on with a good gripto our base of 
supplies. This going away off to a big. lonely 
rock, to a barren, man-forsaken island where you 
can't at things,” where you humbug your- 
self with the idea that you are happy and yet 
come home like one of a pack of needy, hungry, 
shipwrecked sailors, where the telegraph can’t 
find you and you can't find the telegraph, 
where the mail and the newspaper were never 
known tc go and no one would ever be fool- 
hardy enough to try to hunt them up—all 
this we don’t believe in. A marsh ora stream is 
enough of a separation between you and civiliza- 
tion. Then on the other side you can always feel 
are those ©‘ sweet flelds of plenty that, ‘* arrayed 
in living green,” are waiting for you. If you 
wish for variety by way of view you can easily 


get across to Canaan, at last, it may be, in John 


Burroughs’s words, ‘‘ emerging into a little grassy 
lane, golden with buttereups or white with dai- 
sies, or wading waist-deep in the red-raspberry 
bushes.” 

We return to our beloved piece of duck. When 
located, then bunk it. A good way to provide 
sleeping quarters for the five or six in the party 
is to build up a tier of bunks on either side of the 
tent, driving four stakes at the four corners of 
the desired tier, nailing strips across at intervals 
of two feet, laying boards upon the strips, but 
nailing down only the lowest boards—and the 
tent ix bunked. That economizes room at night, 
and the removing of all the boards but the lowest 
by day will furnish the tent with seats. Tyros 
can build the bunks, but they must have in mind 
the man at the bottom—and build strong. 

Everything ready for house-keeping, who now 
can specify fully the virtues of duck‘ Who can 
state the results, duck over you, a sand-hummock 
under you, and the ocean before you’ There is 
the bathing. There is the croquet on the sands. 
There is the fishing excursion from the fish-house 
beyond you. There are sunrise and sunset, or 
those weird, glorious moonlight nights when the 
surf, whipped into foam as it never was by Xerxes 
on the Hellespont, is only one restless, moving 
glitter of the sharpest, whitest silver, or one von- 
stunt drifting, whirling. eddying, tossing, fying 
of the purest snow-flakes. ©O duck, dear duck, 
who can fittingly set forth thy praises? 


— 


OUR NEIGHBORS—THE POOR. 
By a CrTy JOURNALIST. 
HW.—-WHY THEY ARE POOR. 

account for the poverty of thriftless and 

disreputable people is not a difficult thing— 
they are willing victims of their own habits—-but 
how shall we explain that of the thrifty and 
deserving 

Obviously, the explanation must be looked for 
outside of the people themselves. It is not their 
fanit that they are poor. Their habits are those 
of industry and frugality. They are self-respecting. 
If it were not for some external foree counter - 
acting their own efforts we would no doubt find 
them well-to-do in this world’s goods. And this 
foree, when we come to look for it, is not so hard 
to find. With one it may take the shape of illnes~ 
or bereavement; with another, the loss of hard. 
earned money; with another, inadequate wages; 
with still another, lack of employment and en- 
forced idleness; or, again, and this is its most 
deplorable phase, because it brings with it shame 
and disgrace, the burden of some criminal or dissi- 
pated person. For want of a better name we call 
this foree misfortune. 

To perhaps the larger part of the suffering poor 
here in New York within the last two or three 
years misfortune has come ip the way of unem- 
ployment. This is due to the cireumstance that 
the supply of labor in New York greatly exceeds 
the demand; and this, ip turn, to the double faet 
that New York is the entrepdt of the country, 
into which people from all countries and all parts 
af the country pour; and that work here, once 
active, is now and has been for a long time almost 
lifeless. 

This state of things operates to the disadvantage 
not only of the many who do not get employment, 
but of the few who do. Let me illustrate. 

One of my friends is Pettigrew, who has a small 
place over in one of the little New Jersey towns. 
Having occasion recently to employ a man as 
coachman and gardener, he advertised for such a 
person to call at his office. ©n the appointed 
morning he found forty men waiting for bim in 
the hall. To make a selection was difficult; to 
hear each separately was impossible. The only 
alternative was to treat with them in bulk. 

‘** Now, men,” he said, ‘* out of all this crowd I 
want just one man. I suppose you'd like to know 
how much wages I can offer?” 

There was a general nod of assent. 

‘* Well,” he went on, *‘ the times are hard and 
you mustn't expect much. I can’t give over $20 
awonth. Every man that wants wore than that 
may go away.” 

The men looked dubiously at one another, but 
not one moved. 

‘‘What,” said Pettigrew, that too much? 
Well, I'll lower the price. I won't give over $15, 


and you that expect to get more way go,” 
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Every man held his ground. This time Petti- 
grew himself was astonished. 

‘*Well.” he said, *‘ Vil make it $10, and see if 
that won't send you off.” 

Not a man stirred, and P. looked at them in 
blank surprise. Finally one stepped out from 
among the rest. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ for my part, I'd be willing to 
come just for my board, without getting anything 
else at all.” 

He was a decent looking man, and on this un- 
expected and almost startling basis Pettigrew took 
him. In fairness, though, to my friend, I ought 
to say that after a week, being satisfied with the 
man’s work, he re-engaged him at fair wages. 

This is only a sample case. For every piece of 
work in New York that requires one man’s labor at 
least forty stand ready todo it. And the man who 
ultimately gets it, as in this instance, has to suffer 
in his reduced wages from the eager competition 
of the thirty-nine who do not. Among certain 
lines of trade where the people are protected by 
trades unions, competition of this sort does not 
exist: but then it must be remembered that the 
trades unions themselves keep from the chance of 
getting employment a great many more than they 
protect. 

Among the unemployed poor perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure is the city laborer, representing 
the class that within the past ten years has built 
those miles of useless boulevards above the Cen- 
tral Park, moved the Croton Aqueduct, graded 
and paved the uptown streets, and absorbed ten 
or twelve millions of dollars of the public money. 
This work is now substantially finished. There is 
no more, let us hope, to be done; but having served 
the city so long the unfortunate laborer has come, 
not unnaturally perhaps, to think it owes him a 
living—indeed, that it exists mainly for his sup- 
port. He accordingly looks for work only to the 
local alderman, or some member of the district 
committee, and besieges people who are supposed 
to have ‘‘in-flu-ence” for labor tickets or letters 
of recommendation. Even among the laboring 
class the public service has a demoralizing and 
debasing tendency. 

It is not to be supposed that the elements of 
the unemployed class remain always the same. 
During the summer men who are bound to the 
city by no family ties leave their work here and 
seek employment in the country. The gap thus 
made is filled by those who have heretofore been 
idle. But in the fall these summer emigrants 
come back, redccupy their places, and displace 
those who have served meanwhile. Among women, 
too, the supply and character of work is apt to 
fluctuate; laundresses and cleaners, for instance, 
who are busy during the winter months, in sum- 
mer find their occupation well-nigh gone. 

As to the matter of wages, the general theory 
upon which they are regulated is that of demand 
and supply. But it is becoming a question for 
economists to consider whether this theory is a 
sound one. In any community where there are a 
great many unemployed, its operation clearly is 
to degrade and pauperize even those who are em- 
ployed. And it may properly be asked whether 
the interests of society do not demand that the 
matter of wages shall be settled not upon this 
mechanical and soulless basis but with some re- 
gard to the workingman’s needs. 

I have spoken of drunkenness as being the most 
deplorable shape in which misfortune can come 
to a family—the drunkenness, that is, of one of 
its members. By way of illustrating this phase 
take a sample case, that of my friends the Wein- 
dorfs, who are among the tenement residents at 
the west side of the town and have for years been 
kept in forlorn poverty by the drunken, thriftless 
habits of the father. In their case I take an 
especial interest, because I have been noticing for 
years how they have been rising above their posi- 
tion and by energy of will surmounting its terrible 
difficulties. 

Weindorf himself is a man who might do well: 
a German by birth and a painter by trade. At 
his business he might easily earn $15 a week and 
support the family in comfort. But he will 
drink. And the money that he makes by his 
work—when he does work—he spends in liquor. 
When he falls into the gutter, which he does, not 
only in a figurative sense, at frequent intervals, 
he puts upon his wife and daughters the burden 


of lifting him up again and bringing him through 
the consequences of bis debauch. 

Mrs. Weindorf is a worthy, untiring woman, 
who does washing and goes out to day’s work. 
The two girls—Magygie and Julia, one 18, the other 
20—work respectively at dress and bonnet making. 
Do not think that either one confines herself to 
her own trade, or that when she has finished her 
day’s tasks she taker the evening for ber own 
amusement. Not at all. When the elder comes 
home in the evening she brings material with 
her; and the mother’s washing and Maggie's dress- 
making being put away, they all sit down to 
manufacturing bonnet frames, supplementing by 
this means the earnings of what is properly their 
working day. The father you would find mean- 
while carousing in some heighboring saloon, or 
sleeping off his last drunken spreee. When I first 
knew them they lived in a miserable tenement, 
their windows looking out upon a dirty court 
where the cries of children or the quarrels of the 
neighbors keep up a constant chorus. ‘‘ It’s 
dreadful,” said the good woman once to me, in her 
homely, simple way; *‘ there's nothing all day long 
but damnes.” 

Now what hope would you think existed for 
people thus situated’ Having to pull all the time 
against so unyielding a weight, would it be strange 
if they became disheartened, and lapsed, them- 
selves, into thriftless and degraded habits? The 
majority, perhaps, do. Their courage is not equal 
to the strain, and after a brief struggle they sink, 
if not into absolute degradation, at least into a 
condition of indifference and apathy, which of all 
states is the hardest to deal with. But these 
friends of mine, and this is the encouraging and 
suggestive fact in their experience, are in a fair 
way to conquer the situation. Let me tell you in 
a word the rest of their story. 

A good while ago when the girls were mere 
children they drifted into a Mission Sunday-school 
near by where they lived, and became interested 
in the service. The mother was nominally Catho- 
lic, but some little attentions on the part of the 
Sunday-school gained her own interest and in- 
duced her to send the children regularly. From 
that she herself began to attend the adult meet- 
ings, and after a time with both of the girls 
united with the church. It is this relation more 
than anything else that has helped and strength- 
ened and encouraged them in their struggle. Its 
activities give them something to think about 
outside the routine of their daily life. Its in- 
structions and associations have stimulated their 
self-respect and raised them toa higher social and 
moral plane than ever they would have oecupied. 
It is the center of their system, round which all 
their plans and purposes revolve, and from which 
they even draw light enough to make their 
shadowed home happy and bright. 

Here then is a significant illustration, not only 
of the way in which the honest and deserving be- 
come poor, but of their efforts to bear and over- 
come their poverty; and a testimony, too, to the 
practical value of the Mission School, which is 
sometimes questioned, as a reformatory and re- 
medial agency. 


PUBLIC DISCOURTESITES. 
IN THE OMNIBUS. 
By MAYNE. 

"LITERARY gentleman, regarded by his 

acquaintances as perfect in his manner of 
rendering all the small courtesies of life, once re- 
marked that he never rode in a New York omni- 
bus if he could possibly avoid it. ‘‘ There are so 
many little things constantly occurring,” he said, 
‘*to make one feel uncomfortable. Now, in Paris 
it is Very different. One feels at ease there in a 
publie conveyance, where always prevails an at- 
mosphere of courtesy.” 

This prevailing ‘‘atmosphere of courtesy” is 
sadly lacking in this country. Perhaps it is not 
strange, considering the driving energy and press- 
ing business habits of Americans—but it is none 
the less unfortunate. Conpsciously and uncop- 


sciously we daily violate in public places those 
little amenities of life which contribute greatly 
to the happiness of others. 

Observe how it is in asingle ride through our 
great fashionable thoroughfare, Broadway. Yes, 
the driver will stop for you, most certainly—that 
is his business. But grasp the stage door firmly, 


he may start his horses as soon as you are on the 
steps—undoubtedly will before you have taken a 
seat. But you can, perhaps, reach the support- 
ing rod, stretched across the top of the vehicle; or 
if not, you cin avail yourself, as many do, of such 
help as the bodies and limbs of other passengers 
afford. No need to thank them for it, much less 
to apologize for any temporary inconvenience 
such as treading upon corns, or knocking against 
hats—that you may give. It might surprise 
them so to do. The stage is not full, by any 
means, yet you hesitate to wedge yourself in 
between the lymphatic old gentleman who is 
engrossed in his newspaper and the elaborately 
dressed lady who has spread out her robes as if 
she was sole occupant of a private carriage. Both 
sit in blissful unconsciousness as you cautiously 
deposit yourself on the edge of the intervening 
space. You believe one of them will move in an 
instant. Vain hope! The gentleman looks 
steadfastly at his paper, the lady looks out of the 
window. A gentle movement on your part indi- 
eating discomfort will, doubtless, rouse them. 
Nota bit. The probability is that they are totally 
oblivious of the fact that you require a little room. 
Only two modes of relief seem open to you, unless 
there are other less occupied seats: one is, to 
assert your intention of sitting comfortably with 
such decisive movements as will produce an im- 
pression; the other, to politely request your 
neighbor to give you room. Either method will 
gain a seat; but with the latter you will doubtless 
also receive a stare of astonishment. 

Watch for half an hour as passengers enter a 
Broadway stage. There is a fixed rule about 
seats, and it does not require any great mathe- 
matical knowledge to decide about how much 
rocm justly belongs to each passenger. But how 
many never seem to have an idea about this; they 
sit chatting with a friend, orin immovable apathy, 
without a grain of thoughtfulness for the equal 
rights of others. 

Emergencies may justify it, but in general it is 
discourteous for the thirteenth passenger to enter 
an omnibus. There is really no place for stand 
ing; and, particularly, if a lady enters she either 
compels some gentleman to resign his seat for an 
unstable footing, or, by standing herself, makes 
all the passengers uncomfortable. 

There are two kinds of neighbors peculiarly 
disagreeable in a stage ride—yes, we might men- 
tion half a dozen kinds without exhausting the 
subject. 

The lumpy, or joggling passenger, who, with 
every sway of the vehicle, allows his, or her, 
bodily substance to ‘‘ thud” against your corporeal 
system. If you, also, weigh two hundred and fifty 
pounds avoirdupois it does not matter, perhaps; 
but, alas! if you are thin and small. It does no 
good to move alittle farther off—the thud is more 
severe. The lumpy neighbor is an unconscious 
sinner, although none the less uncomfortable on 
that account. 

The sharp-angled passenger. Keep at a distance 
from him, if you can. 

The fresh-air passenger, and the no-air passen- 
ger—alike discourteous. The former makes a 
dash at all the windows within reac!: as he enters, 
and down they go. The latter, on the contrary, 
insists on closing every avenue of air. (Good 
sense and kindness are the only rules that should 
control windows in public vehicles. 

The staring and the supercilious neighbor. 
These can scarcely be described. The one regards 
you with an impertinent scrutiny; the other dé:- 
regards you with an almost equally impertinent 
assumption of arrogant superiority. 

Finally, it would not be amiss if some slight 
acknowledgment be made to the gentleman 
who, happening to be fortunately—or unfortu- 
nately—located, passes tickets and money, with 
unvarying civility, throughout his enti.e ride: for, 
although discourteous manners often jar upon the 
sensibilities in public places there is also mani- 
fested, in pleasant contrast, much of that genuine 
consideration for the feelings of others which is 
the essence of true politeness. 


THERE is more beauty and poetry ina single book of 
Homer—I had almost said in a single ode of Horace—than 
in the entire Mishna. There is transcendentally more wis 
dom and depth in a single chapter of St. John or St. Paul 
than in all the folio volumes of the Talmud put together. 
—({Canon Farrar. 
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OUR FRONTIER WORK. 


By THe Rev. RicHarRD CORDLEY. 


HE chief question at all our Western Associations 

this spring has been ‘‘ Home Missions,” and ** ‘the 
new departure’ of the Ilome Missionary Society.”’ This 
‘‘new departure ” bas been the result of the criticisms 
that bave been so freely lavished upon the society from 
various sources the last few years. These criticisms 
have been like the virgins, ‘‘some of them wise, and 
seme of them foolish,” though it is to be regretted that 
the proportion of the first class is by no means as large 
as among those highly respected spinsters of olden 
times. But the society has come to feel that ** some- 
thing must be done,” and bas done it. The new de- 
parture consists in refrenchment and apportionment. The 
retrenchment does not amount to much, as the society 
was about as economical before as efficiency permitted. 
There was little to be done except to change the forms 
of service. Reducing the number of superintendents 
simply means less general missionary work and more 
local work. Those on missionary ground feel that the 
general work is us vital as the local, and that one de- 
pends on the other. The superintendents bave all they 
can do of general work, One cannot do the work of two. 
There will simply be less done of that kind of work. 

The other branch of the new departure is ** apportion- 
ment.” Each State is to bave assigned to it a certain 
sum from the general treasury, and may add these to 
whatever is raised in the State. So every State assumes 
the responsibility of its own work. Heretofore each 
State could give what it pleased, and the national so- 
ciety took care of its feeble churches. It made no dif- 
ference whether a State did much or little as far as the 
work within its own bounds was concerned. Now, if 
its contributions slacken its own missionaries will suffer, 
und if they increase their own work can be pushed with 
greater vigor. The enthusiasm in the associations was 
quite marked; whether the churches will lkewise feel 
the pressure, and make the needed increase in coatribu- 
tions, remains to be seen. 

This question of home missions is a vital question 
among the Western churches of all denominations, 
With many of them it is a matter of life and death; and 
all progress in occupying new grouad depends entirely 
on home missionary support. Many seem to feel that 
the work ought to grow lighter, so much has already 
been done. But the frontier is an ever-moving line. 
Every year is extending it, even in our older States of 
the interior. This State of Michigan is scarcely half 
occupied yet. Astrip across the soutbern end of the 
State may be called old settled country, with iostitutions 
well established. But two-thirds of the State are still 
pioneer ground—filled with lumber camps, cabins and 
new settlements. ‘The larger, and in some respects the 
better, half of the State is just coming into notice. The 
stream of immigration bas just turned this way, and the 
last three years have added probably one hundred and 
fifty thousand to the population of this part of the 
Siate. Here is a healthful, fertile region, with pure air 
und crystal streams and matchless forests, waiting for 
the woodmuan’s axe aod the plownian’s share. As things 
look now it will not wait long, but they are coming by 
every train and boat, and pushiog their way into the 
woods by every trail and by-path. There is nothing in 
“the far West” that is more emphatically missionary 
yvround than this. 

Whatever is true in other interior States, the mis- 
sionary work is far from being done in Michigan. It 
has taken forty years to occupy even partially the south- 
ern third of the State. The remaining two-thirds are 
yet to be taken possession of. In many places you may 
travel for miles and find no religious institution beyond 
the Sunday-school established by the American Sunday 
School Union, and the dwellers in many a cabin have 
never seen a religious teacher, except the missionary of 
that society. And it will not take forty years to fill this 
whole region up. We do our pioneering by steam, 
now, «as well as other things. Thegox-cart is po longer 
available for that purpose. Immigrants do not go into 
the woods now, a family at a time, and then wait for 
others to come. They go in groups and swarms. A 
nation is born in a day, and a full-fledged settlement 
springs up al once, 

The missionary work must adopt the spirit of the 
times, or it will fall behind. The ox team will not do 
to draw the Gospel car any more than the emigrant car. 
The speed must be accelerated, or we shall find a tier 
of States growing up beyond us without the Gospel. 
The line of march, al) along the frontier, is on the 
quick step. The step of the messenger on the moun- 
tains must be quickened to correspond, or the tront line 
of the pioneers will never see him. 

lt is this ever present fact which makes the Home 
Missiovary question a vital one in all our Western gath- 
erings. The urgency of immediate necessity is felt. 
The people are too busy to see it, but those who con- 
cern themselves at all with Gospel work feel & pressure 
that wil) not wait. To delay is to miss the golden op- 
portunity. 


Agamemnon, 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. 


By R. W. RAYMOND. 


II. 
FURTHER ACQUAINTANCE. 


LEARNED that Agamenon Atrides O’Ballyhano 

owed bis classical name to the fancy of his father—a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and a careless, jolly 
spendthrift, who after running through his own inberit- 
ance, and a small! fortune brought him by his wife, bad 
taken sudden leave of his creditors, and come to Califor- 
nia in the early days after the discovery of gold. His 
scraps of classical and mathematical learning found no 
market here; he bad no solid attainments, no capacity 
for work, and no conscience, So without much resist- 
ance he yielded to the downward current, and became a 
gambler—perhaps worse. Ie was not fit to be an honest 
gambler—if I may use the paradox; that is to say, he 
could not rely upon skil) and coolness to guarantee him 
a living in that profession without resort to cheating. 
For be speedily became a drunkard also; and no success- 
ful gambler can afford to indulge that vice. The result 
was inevitable—a vagabond life, imterspersed with 
scenes of exposure and disgrace. From one mining 
camp to another be dragged his wife and the young 
Agamemnon, who, born in the midst of these debasing 
associations, grew up to a premature knowledge of evil, 
and an utter ignorance of any higher code of ethics than 
the rude life of the miners illustrated. 

Young Bullion was not explicit concerning these 
darker features of his experience. He seemed to avoid 
details with a sense of shame; and I fancied that the 
shame was of recent origin—tbat something had lately 
aroused him to a perception of the disgrace, and to an 
odd resolution, not at all like the usual repentance of 
awakened sinners, to clean the pame of the O’Ballybans. 
What this cause was | could not gather. He was silent 
on that point. But, whatever it was, it had made a man 
of him before his time. He was sixteen years old, 
though he looked both older and younger. He showed 
no trace of Irish origin in his talk, which differed from 
the mixed lingo of the Pacific coast only in a freedcm 
from coarseness and profanity which evidently cost 
him some effort. I inferred that this also was a recent 
change, dating from the time when he had “ swore off 
from gambling and drinking, and had put his father in 
the strait-jacket of filial discipline. Of his mother he 
spoke with a queer, kindly indifference, saying that she 
** wasn't much account,” had no ** savey,” but * th’ ole 
man’s goings on had been rough on ber.” He regarded 
his father as an ‘“‘enfant terrible,” an unwelcome re- 
sponsibility, the management of whom, nevertheless, 
gave him a certain sense of pleasure in his own skill. 
‘* Th’ ole man’s sharp,” he said, but he ain't no match 
for me!” 

A year before this, the O’Ballybans, with slender 
stock of household goods, had emigrated to Pactolus 
Gulch. It was not a promising field. The placer dig- 
gipgs were nearly exhausted, and the population had 
nearly all departed. But there was business enough 
still (there always is) for one liquor saloon; and in this 
establishment the elder O’Ballyhan became barkeeper., 
His taste for whisky would have made bim an unprofit- 
able servant, but his dexterity with cards made him 
useful to the proprietor, who pitted him against all 
comers in the fashionable operation of ** playing for the 
drinks.” Now that the claims im the Gulch paid so 
poorly, and dust was not plenty, the gambling of the 
Pactolus people seldom went beyond these modest 
stakes; and as O'Ballyhban was allowed to drink only 
what be could earn in this way, why, the more he drank 
the better for the business! 

Meanwhile, the boy, so far as I could make out, had 
turned his hand to whatever be could find m the way of 
occasional occupation. He had been « supernumerary 
hostier to the stage; be had worked a while in a played- 
out placer-claim; he had caught trout in the North 
Fork, above the place where the tailings made it too 
muddy even for a sucker or an eel; be bad hunted 
quails, rabbits and gophers, and sometimes deer; once 
he had shot a grizzly bear. 

When he mentioned that experience, I interrupted 
him to ask for further particulars. ‘* Llow did I do it?” 
said he; ** 1 jist walked up within twenty yards of him 
‘n’ shot him in the mouth. He rolled over quiet enough. 
Yer see, | had Jim Knowles’s repeatin’ rifle. A grizzly 
ain't nothin’ if yer bave «a repeatin’ rifle keep cool. 
°F that shot hadn't fetched him, there was seven more 
ready for him; ‘n’ there never was a grizzly that could 
swaller seven Ounce balls at ove mouthful!” 

With the precarious proceeds of these industries, he 
had (as | managed to make him own) kept his mother 
from starvation; and bis quick wits and ready belpful- 
ness had evidently moved all the Pactolians to admira- 
tion and friendship. He bad never taken mucb tu 
book-learning, baving rebelled entirely at a languid 


attempt of the old man to educate him. ‘ Educate!” 
said he, contemptuously, as he told us about it, “‘ didn't 
want none o’ his kind. ‘Two fellers in one family 
slingin Latin 'n’ puttin’ on the heavy genteel 'd ‘a’ been 
too much gravy for the meat.” But I gathered’ that 
there was a school now at Pactolus of which he 
had a very high opinion. 

‘** Do you go?” I asked, forgetting for the moment that 
he was a capitalist and man of business. 

** No,” he replied gloomily, hain’t got time. But 
walk over there afternoons—to see the teacher.” 

‘Is he a very good teacher?” 

**Tt’s a lady,” he said shortly, and changed the sub- 
ject, proceeding to tell of the great discovery which bad 
in six months brought fresh life to Pactolus district, 
and changed the fate of more than one of its inhab- 
itants; Damely, the discovery of the Agamemnon lode, 
and the inauguration thereby of a new era of prosper- 
ous activity. 

It was the old story, repeated in so many districts on 
the Pacific Coast in early days. Young Bullion had 
found the outcrop of the lode far above the head of 
the gulch, and had pounded up a sack-full of the 
strange, dark ore, and ‘* panned” it in vain for gold, 
Disappointed, but curious, be bad carried a specimen of 
it to the saloon, and passed it around among the 
loungers who sat sociably about the red-hot stove. 
They could make nothing of it; but O’Ballyhan, senior, 
who was mellow with a day's professional work, had 
got possession of it, and with drunken eloquence pro- 
nounced it to be dupis philusephorum, the philosopher's 
stone (*‘ With a lot of other Latin,” added Agamem- 
non), and finally, seizing the poker for a wand, had 
opened the door of the stove, tossed the specimen into 
the blazing fire, and declared himself to be an alchemist, 
engaged in the manufacture of aurum potabile. This, 
at least, 18 my version of it, based on Young Bullion’s 
attempt to repeat the jargon of his drunken dad. It is 
true, the alchemist did not make aurum potabile ta the 
fire, but over it; not by fusion, but by solution. But 
O’Ballyban was drunk, and so may have departed from 
the prescription. Nobody cared for his vagaries; only 
his son, when the others bad depurted, raked over the 
embers to recover his specimea—and found it, studded 
with globules of exuded silver! 

He was too shrewd to make immediate outcry over 
the discovery. For several days he kept it to himself, 
while he meditated thorougbly his plan of procedure. 
Then, taking into his counsel a miner who had had some 
experience in ‘‘quartz,” he arranged a programme which 
was carried out to the letter. A meeting of citizens 
was held, the startling announcement of the existence 
of silver veins in the neighborhood was proclaimed, and 
a code of laws was proposed. The assembly, being 
fiercely eager to adjourn aod go “‘ prospecting,” passed 
the laws in a hurry; and the first location recorded was 
the Agamemnon. A week later, every chunk or bouider 
of rock, in place or out of place, streaked, spotted, 
black or white, that showed itself on that mountain 
slope, had been “‘ discovered,” named and recorded. A 
fine crop of litigation and pistol-shooting about dis- 
puted titles had been planted. But the title to the 
Agamemnon no one disputed. Its discoverer was the 
benefactor of the district. The saloon keeper, deeply 
impressed by the incident of the stove, advanced five 
hundred dollars for a fractional interest in the claim; 
and with this money Young Bullion began operations. 
But foreseeing that it would not last long, be called the 
miners together, and proposed that instead of wasting 
their labor, each on his own mine, they should unite to 
open the Agamemnon to a considerable depth, extract a 
lot of ore, send it to the Bay, and sell it for the benefit 
of all parties. This they bad done with unexpected 
success; and Young Bullion had been able to send by 
express from San Francisco a good round sum for each 
of them, besides opening the negotiation for the sale of 
his mine. Meanwhile, the news bad spread, and the 
tide of population bad turned again to flood. Empty 
houses were inhabited once more; the hotel was re- 
opened; the ** Weekly Nozzle” (christened in honor of 
* pow defunct hydraulic scheme) began to play again, 
and talked of expanding into a daily, under the title of 
the ** Morning Blast;” and the school-house had once 
more a teacher. 

Listening to Agamemnon’s story made the time pass 
rapidly; and before we were aware, we were at the next 
station, where the horses were to be changed, and the 
passengers fed. 

Ido not know why | have omitted to mention that 
the stage was well filled inside, but that the passengers 
were not a particularly interesting company, with the 
exception of one, a singularly intelligent and refiued- 
looking young woman, who had jvoined us at the last 
station before that at which 1 went outside. A new- 
comer always has a great advantage in such circum- 
stances. Even an ordinary woman, if neatly dressed 
und spotless as to collar and culls, seems almost a saint 
or an angel by comparison with a thoroughly dusty load 
of travel-worn sufferers. But this lady was not an or- 
dinary person, There was a—what’s the use of trying 
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to describe her’ I will at least postpone the desperate 
task; and perbaps the progress of my story may make 
it unnecessary. Suffice it to say here, that an hour's 
sitting gpposite her in the stage had quite filled my 
mind with a sort of tender curiosity as to her character, 
her history, and her errand into the rude society of the 
Sierra, But Young Bullion, with his quaint and vigor- 
ous narrative, had driven our ber image. 

It returned, however, with fresh force when we all 
alighted for dinner, and I hastened gallantly to help her 
out of the coach—on which occasion, let me say, I ob- 
served that her foot and hand were small, while her 
step and clasp were firm. (There's so much of my de- 
scription unconsciously done for me, thank goodness!) 

But surely it was not at sight of me that she blushed, 
ard looked confused? No; it was at some one behind 
me, to wit, Young Bullion; and upon my word, he was 
blushing too—unless his complexion deceived me! The 
next instant, my fair unknown (Yes, sbe was fair; put 
that down in the description!) walked straight up to 
him, and said, in her peculiarly sweet, clear voice (An- 
other item!): ** How do you do, Mr. O’Ballyhan! Have 
you had a pleasant journey” It is quite an unexpected 
pleasure to mcet you here. I have been spending a day 
or two, visiting some friends in the Valley.” (This 
with a graceful but indefinite gesture, which might 
indicate anythirg, from Los Angeles to Chico.) ‘* We 
have had a little vacation, to get a pew floor put in the 
school-bouse.”’ 

It struck me that she seemed a trifle anx'ous to an- 
swer his possible questions before he asked them. If 
20, she need not have feared embarrassment from any 
inquisitiveness on bis part. In ber presence, Young 
Bullion, the capitalist, Agamemnon, the ruler of men, 
was merely an awkward bey. It was all he could do 
to introduce me, at my request; Dut style was not im- 
portant under the circumstances, and I was satisfied 
when I found myself on a footing of agreeable acquaint- 
ance with Miss Mary Carleton, the Pactolus school- 
teacher. 

At the table I managed to improve a good many 
opportunities in the way of ‘ passing” the potatoes, 
and such things;-and as Young Bullion closely watched 
and eagerly imitated these courtesies, I fancy Miss Mary 
was waited upon as never before. 

All the company resumed their places at the accus 
tomed signal; and the rest of the journey passed quietly 
enough. Agamemnon apparently did not wish to 
talk; and, as evening approached, rolled himself up 
and went to sleep again on the upper seat. The 
shadows deepened in the canons, and the red evening- 
giow slipped upward on the hills and faded out at last 
from their summits into the sky, where it lingered yet 
a while before giving place entirely to the starlight. 

Stephen and I chatted sedstely and at intervals, until 
the spirit of the time charmed us to silence, and we 
smoked our pipes in placid reverie. At midnight 
everybody was aroused; for with cracking of whip and 
barking of dogs and clattering of hoofs and rattling of 
wheels we drove up to the Pactolus hotel; »nd nobody 
was going any further. I lodged at the hotel, and saw 
no more of Young Bullion that night. Tired as I was, 
I noted with a slight touch of envy that he reentered 
the stage, for the purpose, as I inferred, of ‘* seeing 
Miss Mary home.” 

Next morning, after breakfast, Agamemnon ap- 
peared, to ‘‘talk business.” We walked through the 
single street of the town, along the edge of the irregu- 
lar excavation which had been Nature’s ‘* guich,” and 
had bec me man’s ‘‘ diggin’s,” until the last house 
was reached. It was the schoolhouse; and Miss Mary, 
standing in the doorway, just about to ring the ‘*‘ second 
bell, waved us axureeting as we passed. (She had a 
pretty arm, too!) On a little height beyond, we 
paused and turned to enjoy the very picturesque pros- 
pect of houses and pine-covered hills, great red excava- 
tions, busy miners, and rolling foothills piled behind 
and below all. 

whar the O’Ballyhans live,” said my com. 
panion, poioting to the house nearest the schoolhouse— 
a low, large log-cabin. 

** And where does Miss Carleton live?” I asked. 

“She boards witb us,” be replied curtly, and faced 
about to resume the march. 

The miners of the West have a notion that the richest 
mines are to be sought in the most inaccessible places. 
How far this might be recognized, if otherwise stated, 
as a fact with a scientific reason, I will not stop to ex- 
plain. At all events, it was true of the Agamemoon, 
which occupied a very bigh and very bare mountain 
spur of porphyritic rock, belonging properly to a more 
eastern belt than the granite and slate of the gulch 
proper. A lower summit and a heavy belt of pine tim- 
ber separa'ed this desert height from the settlement. 
One might say that the characteristic sceaery of two 
States was here brought close together. Nevada d 
over a gap in the edge of the Sierra into California 

began my examination at once, and soon becaun 
sutisfiel that it was indeed a mine of extraordi. ary 
,alue. How this conclusion was reached, I do not 


mean to describe here. Professional secrets are not to 
be lightly divulged! But it was only after several visits, 
and many careful samplings and measurements, that 
my opinion became definite as well as positive. Even 
this definite judgment was held in abeyance, to await 
the results of the assays of my samples to be made at 
San Francisco. 
(To be continued.) 


~The 


JESUS AT NAZARETH. 
July 28.—Luke rv., 16-30. 


“And they were astonished at bis doctrine: for his word 
was with power.”’—LUKE Iv., ®. 
NOTES. 
HE synagogue service was more informal than the 
analogous services in the Christian churches of the 
present day. There was no regular preacher; but a ruler 
of the synagogue who regulated the service. Any rabbi 
might ordinarily avail himself of the synagogical service 
to expound his doctrine. See Acts xiii., 15.—The reading 
on this cccasion was from Isaiah Ixi., 1-3. The ancient 
book was, and the Bible in use in the modern synagogue is, 
a roll of parchment.——The “ minister” to whom Christ 
handed back the book was not a minister in our sense of 
the term; but a person who occupied somewhat the position 
of a modern sexton, having general charge of the building, 
the books and the other sacred contents.———The Jewish 
rabbis were accustomed to teach sitting.———The reference 
in ver, 22 is to Christ's grace in manner, not to the doc- 
trine of universal grace which he preached; the latter 
angered the people. The Old Testament accounts to 
which Christ refers are to be found in 1 Kings, ch. xvii., and 
2 Kings, ch. v.—— There is no certainty as to the hill from 
which the people proposed to cast Jesus, except that the 
traditional *‘ Hill of Precipitation” cannot be the place. It 
is two miles from the village. There is no good ground 
to regard the escape of Jesus here, or in John viii., 59, as a 
miracle. Christ never employed his miraculous powers 
for his own benefit. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 


Ver. 16. Christ was accustomed to worship in and 
with the Jewish synagogues as long as the Jews would 
permit him to do so. He neither regarded the corrup- 
tion of the Jewish Church nor the fact that his religious 
teachings differed so widely from those of the ordivary 
orthodox Jews as any reason for withdrawing from the 
church, which, poor as it was, was the best church 
which then existed. 

Christ was evidently accustomed to attend religious 
service on the Sabbath day. Habitual attendance on 
cburch service is a part of following of Christ. 

Ver. 18. The spirit of Christ is the spirit of the Lord, 
so that in all bis gracious ministry be mauilests the 
divine character. 

Ver. 20-22. The eloquence of Christ. He must bave 
been a simple preacher; could bardly have used much 
gesture or spoken with dramatic force, for he spoke 
sitting; yet there was something striking and forceful 
in his mien and speech. The eyes of all in the syna- 
gogue were fastened on him when he first arose; all 
testified to bis extraordinary grace, and to the moral 
authority and power of bis teaching. Ver. 32. 

Ver. 25-27. The Old Testament is not an exclusive 
book; and it does not set forth an exclusive religion. 
On the contrary, as interpreted by Christ himeelf, it 
rebukes exclusiveness, a spirit which was character- 
istic of the Jews but which has by no means been con- 
fined to them. The student will observe that the 
Nazarites were filled with wrath pot at anything that 
Christ said to them that was new, but simply at his 
quotation from the Old Testameat Seriptures. Ie did 
not even interpret the passage; be leit that to their own 
common sense and conscience. 

Ver. 29. The unreasovableness of religious pri jud.ce. 
It prevents the soul from receiving the truth even from 
those standards which itself recognizes. Contrast the 
way in which the Nazarites received the teachiog of 
the Bible and that in which it was received by the 
Bereans. (Acts xvii., 10,11.) In which spirit do you 
study the Word of God? 

The great lesson, however, of this sermon is its out- 
line of the mission of Christ and the nature of Chris. 
lianity. It gives a broad conception of the nature of 
true religion, and the consequert function of its minis- 
ter, whether pastor, teacher, or parent. 

1. It is good tidings to the poor. It has in fact 
alleviated their distress, and has doe much to equalize 
wealth by promoting babits of industry and thrift. 
Both Lazarus and Dives are comparatively uncommon 
in Protestant Christian countries. It is the duty of the 
church to address itself to the problems of poverty, 
socialism, communism, and all kindred problems which 
c meern the elevation, ia comfort and character, of the 
poor, 

2. It is healiog to the broken-hearted. It is the only 
religion which really has given comtort to the sorrow- 
ing. Heathen tombs contain no inaserptious of hope. 
Puil.sopby may make a man strong to eudure tribula- 


tion; Christianity alone gives a man power to cry out, 
** We glory in tribulations also.” 

3. It 18 deliverance to the captives. In all history, 
religious liberty, ¢. ¢., the right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of one’s own conscience, has pre- 
ceded civil liberty, the achievement of a recognized 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
Reformation preceded and prepared the way for repub- 
licanism. 

4. It is the recovery of sight to the blind. Out from 
the Church of Christ have proceeded all systems of popu- 
lar education. The first schools were parish schools, 
Pagavism bas never had anything like a universal sys- 
tem of education. China is an exception in form not in 
fact; since the schools in China do not teach their pu- 
pils to do their own thinking, but simply tu accept 
blindly what is taught in the traditions of the past. 
The Chinese system is not the giving of sight to the 
blind. It does not teach them how to use their own 
eyes, 

5. In all this Christianity has set at liberty them that 
are bruised under the feet of sin and Satan. For 
poverty, sorrow, slavery in all its various forms, and 
ignorance are bruises which sin has inflicted on the 
worid; and from them all Christ is redeeming buman- 
ity. Whatever tends to co this is a part of the work of 
the disciple of Him who came to do this work and has 
left it to his followers to do, in his spirit and with his 
presence and aid. 

6. In all this we are to prepare for the acceptable 
year of the Lord, to make his paths straight, to make a 
highway for our God. (Matt. iii., 3). For all the work 
of the church is a work of preparation for the second 
coming and final and victorious triumph of its Lord. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


FAILURE, 

The ancient monuments of the East never record the 
failures of the kings who erected them. The Bible is full 
of failures. Elijah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and many others. 
We thank God that Chrysostom, Calvin, Wesley, some- 
times failed. How gracious of the King of kings, our 
King, to have written for us the record of his failure. His 
sermon was Scriptural, interesting, pungent, full of gra- 
cious words. Yet it failed to touch hearts, and only roused 
tempers. We should not be easily discouraged when we 
seem now and then to fail in our blessed employ. It is 
enough for the servant that he be as his master. Let us be 
sure that our teaching is like his, our words and tomer gra 
cious. The result belongs to him We are content— are 
we not —to suffer with him, and as he did. Failure is 
often the foundation of success. “Tis worth while to 
stumble and be bruised, if it lead us to tak» more firm 
hold on the Almighty Hand. Failure should not discour- 
age, but lead us to the Master. 


Hooks and Authors. 
STUDIES IN RHETORIC. 

The simultaneous publication of two text-books on 
Rhetoric by the same house indicates a healthy status 
for that branch in the academic curriculum, and a com- 
me dable desire in those who cater for educational 
circles to provide a wholesome and nourishing pabulum. 
Since science has been ridden as a hobby in our schools 
and colleges we bave feared not only that classical! 
studies would be neglected but that our own English 
would suffer. Such a consequence we should seriously 
deprecate. The right use of our own language in 
speaking and writing is the first necessity; next to this, 
its efficient and elegant use. Till these higher ends in 
education bave been attained, let scientific branches take 
a back seat. 

And how are they to be attained but by study and 
practice; study, to familiarize with great principles : 
practice, to apply these principles with all the pleasing 
grace of art? Neither can get along without the other, 
We are not of those who would interdict the study of 
rhetoric on the ground that its rules fetter genius, crush 
out Originality, dwarf the natural powers, and induce a 
constrained artificiality of style. Far from it; as well 
might the gardener inveigh against the pruning or tra.n- 
ing of the vine, as likely to check its growth or diminish 
its yield. We believe im teaching rhetoric thoroughly, 
persistently, practically, and hail with pleasure tbe ap- 
pearance Of any new book that promises to facilitate its 
pursuit, 

Of the two works before us, Hill’s is the more prac- 
tical and co: deosed; De Mille’s the more original and 
thorough. Prof. Hill draws freely oa older authors 
(with due sck. owledgment), but accompanies time-hon- 
vred Canons with fresh illustrations, taken (and bere is 
no swall advantage) from recent literature. No small 
advantage, we say; for these examples of e:rors must 


' The Principles of Khetoric and their Application. By Adams 
8S. Hill, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har 
vard College. With an Appendix, comprising General Rules 
for Punctuation. New York: Harper and Brothers. 187. 

The Elements of Rhetoric. By James De Mille. M.A. New 
York: Harver and Brothers. 1878. 
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convince the most sceptical of the deficiencies that exist 
even in popular authors, and hence, by implication, of 
the necessity of rhetorical study. Looking over, for in- 
stance, the specimens of ungrammatical usage in Chapter 
1V., we are struck with the array of great writers to 
whom they are cre dited—no penny-a-liners, but bright 
particular stars: Addison, Seott, Hume, De Quincey, 
Alison, George Eliot, Charles Reade, Helps, Lord 
Brouguam, the Disraelis, Gladstone, ete, If such wrivers 
occasionally trip, how mach more are humbkr men 
likely todo sO, aod bow carefully shi uld the saf yuards 
of grammatical and rhetorical training be thrown around 
the rising generation. 

There are several common faults of grammar which 
we feel indebted to Prof. Hill for noticing. For ex. 
ample, he very properly pronounces against “different 
to.” a phrase that has gained wide currency, ard pro 
hibits (what we too often meet witb) the timtroduction 
of an adverb between to, the sigan of the iufinitive, and 
the verbal root. We wish be had placed ‘* than whom” 
in the same category—a Vicious co: struction, which in 
deference to Milton seems to be generally accepted: all 
praise to Coniegton, whe, in tis translation of Virgil, 
substitutes than whe.” Yet sometimes we think our 
author strains at a goat; as when he condemns the use 
of “india rubbers” for *overshoes,” ‘* vest” for 
“ waistcoat,” and the every-day phrases “to hail from” 
a city, and ‘tin this connection.” These expressions, 
and others which we might cite from bis black list, 
are certainly authorized by good usage, 

In recommending ** most unquestionable,” ** most in- 
dispensable” (page 15), we think Prof. Hill errs, for 
these adjectives, by reason of their very signification, 
do net admit «f comparison. But we can overlook 
these peceadilloes in vie ¥ of his denouncing as upgram- 
matical the oftesneard “‘you was” and “it 1s me,” 
The fact that a professed teacher of grammar (Clark— 
see bos Normal Grammar,” pages 134, 264) unbluish- 
ingly eotlorses these monstrosities may have unsettled 
the opt ion of some, and spread the tendenvy to error 
e glad to bear Hill’s voice raised 


in this direction, we at 
on the other -ide. 

De Mille’s Rhetoric deals less with verbal matters, and 
more With thought aod the higher departments of the 
subj et. The auther, who is widely known as a suc- 
cssful novelist, certainly forms a notable exception 
to his own rule, laid down on page 217: ** When 
writer leaves his own department and attempts another, 
ihe result is deplorable, except in the case of a few very 
versatile minds,”’—for his treatise abounds in well-con- 
~dered sugyestions, by which even experts in literature 
may profit, We fiod, it is true, occasional faults of 
style—on page 215, indeed, a violation of grammar 
hardiy to be expected in arhetorician: ‘* Toe greatness 
of Mitton’s themes, and the intense earnestness of his 
character, makes [make| this quality a prevalent one,” 
ele, Moreover we question the expediency of distract- 
1 yv the student with so many technical terms as Mr. De 
Mille brings forward and defines, ¢. g., Antimeria, 
Metalep-is, Hypocorisma, Sypathroismus, Diascuee, 
Synezeugmenon, Ilypotyposis, Epanaphora, ete. Yet 
despite these minor drawbacks bis treatise will be found 
extremely useful to those who need a comprehensive 
course, not only on Style, but also on lavention, Arrange- 
ment, Argument, Oratory, and Literature as viewed in 
cornection wi.h the several emotions. 


Rev. C.° He Hall, D. D., of ‘brinity Church, Brooklyn, 
coutributes to the Future Life Debate a volume of sermons 
entitled ** The Valley of the Shadow.’ The etfort of the 
writer is to avoid a dogmatic statement of what the char- 
acter of future retribution shall be. But that it is not 
endless torment he issure. There is left for him two paths 
along which to lead his hearers (the sermons were deliv- 
ered in his church), viz., that which shall see the wicked 
restored, and that which shall result in their extinction. 
The effort is so determined to keep the whole matter ** in 
shadow” that we close the book with no very clear idea of 
the author's views upon the final state—except that the 
future state will be sufficient and final, and is not entered 
upon at death. Over against the ideas of endless torment, 
the soul’s inherent immortality and other familiar phases 
of the debate, he writes not proven, but does now attempt 
the proof of the contrary. Yet the prevailing indications 
in this volume point to the author as holding the condi- 
tional immortality theory, which, we are told, is held by 
the majority of the ministers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn. It is a little curvons how this author 
and others of his church whom we have heard can bring 
themselves to quote so voluminously from the work of 
Edward White—a Nonconformist advocate of annihilation. 
The style of Dr. Hall's sermons is excellent; he is fearless 
and graceful in diction; and must be a very interesting and 
protitable preacher. It is not surprising that so many ortho- 
dox pulpits are sending out their cry of mingled disgust and 
grief at such coarse statements of the popular theories of 
the future life as this which Dr. Hall quotes from Spur- 
geon: ** When thou diest thy soul will be tormented alone; 
that will be a hell for it; but at the day of judgment thy 


body will join thy soul, and then thou wilt have twin- 
hells, thy soul sweating drops of blood, and thy body suf- 
fused with agony. In fire exactly like that we have on 
earth thy body will lie, asbestos-like, forever unconsumed, 


all thy veins roads for the feet of pain to travel on, 
every nerve a string on which the devil shall forever play 
his diabolical tune of Hell's Unutterable Lament.” Dr. 
Hall's book is a vigorous protest against this detailed pict- 
uring of a state which belongs to the shadow-world, and 
in which all definiteness and certainty are to be inferred 
from God's love and not to be dictated by a coarse imagin- 
ation. We call attention to the discussion on p. 77 of the 
words, @ Savadia and a The argument here 
seems to us insecure, because partial. (T. Whittaker.) 


Several issues of fiction have recently appeared from New 
York publishers, the initial volumes of which we notice as 
follows: Anthony Trollope’s latest, with the interrogatory 
“Is He Popenjoy ¢° for a title, introduces Messrs. Harper 
& Bros. new departure. This book and its successors, 
several of which are already published, are known as 
the ** Franklin Square Library.” They are clearly printed 
on good paper in fairly large type and sold for the singu- 
larly low price of 10 or 15 cents. However this may 
affect the publishing trade and the rights of authors it 
is nevertheless a boon to the reading public, and ought to 
do much to counteract the effect of the pernicious cheap 
literature which has been heretofore so extensively pub- 
lished. Popenjoy takes rank among Trollope’s cleverest 
works, The character-<drawing is most skillfully done and 
the plot is worked out in an ingenious and entirely satis- 
factory manner.—— Another of the Harper's series is the 
* Library of American Fiction” in corn colored paper 
covers with designs emblematic of American agricultural 
products. Of this series the initial volume is “ Esther 
Pennefather,’’ by Miss Alice Perry. The author it is said 
is young and this is her first book. This we can readily 
believe. Signs of inexperience not only in novel writing but 
in practical affairs, ignorance of how people conduct 
themselves in ordinary social life and a startling dis- 
regard of the laws of probability mark every page. To- 
wards the middle of the book all the characters that lent a 
gleam of interest to the introductory part drop out, and 
the reader is introduced to a new set who move and act 
under entirely new and uninteresting conditions. In the 
introductory part, which describes boarding school life, the 
author is most at home and for that reason does her best 
work, by which perhaps her genius ought to be judged. 
For she is not without genius, though it is sadly overlaid 
with morbid sentiment and turgid rhetoric and does Lot as 
yet enable her to sketch real characters or construct a 
possible plot. ——Among the new issues the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton’s “ Handy Volume Series” takes a leading place, 
from its convenient shape and size, its reasonableness of 
price, and the excellent material of which it is made up. 
The tirst number is a clever little sketch by Mrs. Annie 
Edwardes, entitled *“‘“Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune?’ It 
presents a lively picture of society at a continental 
watering-place, aud a charming portrait of an ardent and 
guileless maiden, who is ensnared by a fortune-hunter. 
But the necessities of the handy-volume have cramped the 
freedom of the author's pen. If we are to have this size 
of books hereafter, our novelists must learn to compress 
their work symmetrically. In this story the preliminaries 
are elaborated with leisurely hand; the reader becomes 
sincerely interested in the character of the young heroine, 
and curious to follow the effect upon her of sorrow and 
disappointment. But at the very crisis, the printer calls, 
**Enough:” and the obedient author begins a final chapter 
with * Five years have fled,” ete., skipping the “ heart- 
history” that we wanted to read, and winding up in a 
hurry with a commonplace vision of half satisfactory 
recompense. The reader must be content with what ‘can 
be carried in the pocket, ready for use on the train.” 


Some other new novels:—** A Struggle” is the second of 
Appleton’s * Handy Volume Series,” and a very charming 
little sketch of an episode during the Franco-German war. 
Covering substantially the same ground as “* Marmorne,” 
it is yet written in quite a different and none the less 
pleasing vein.—** Misericordia,” the third of the same 
series, is the unhappy story of a misplaced love. It is 
effectively told, and worked up to a climax in a drowning 
scene almost identical with that in “ Daniel Deronda” 
where Grandcourt loses his life.—‘* Gordon Baldwin,” also 
one of the * Handy Volumes,” is a strong character sketch. 
The scene is laid mainly in Paris, and the action, though 
not altogether pleasing, is well sustained throughout. —Not 
the least striking of the ** Franklin Square” series is “* Hen- 
riette,” by Daudet. Ln every respect but its conclusion the 
story is a charming one. That so tender, pure and gracefula 
tale should be brought to such an unnecessary and disap- 
pointing end is sumply, to use the language of a recent con- 
tributor to the ** Atlantic Monthly” in a similar case, brutal. 
For once Daudet gives us a book in which virtue isa recog- 
nized factor. But he is obviously a believer in the theory 
that virtue is its own reward, for his characters are per- 
mitted to enjoy no other. In its way “ Henriette” is quite 
as depressing a book as “Jack,” “Sidonie” or “The 
Nabob.”—** Kothmel,” by the author of “That Husband 
of Mine” (Lee & Shepard), is the story of a man who fell 
in love with & Woman several years his senior, and, being 
refused, subsequently married her daughter. It is not 
without power, though an atmosphere of improbability 
invests the action and the sentiment is a trifle turgid. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Bryant always wrote his editorials at the office of 
his journal. 

—Mrs. Burnett has written a new Lancashire story for 
**Seribner’s” next vear. 

—The English crities are tracing the likeness between 
Bryant and Wordsworth. 

—The “Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell” is a work 
about to be put to press in England. 

—Walt Whitman still dresses and looks as of old, that is 


to say, like a Broadway stage-«iriver of the extremest 
type. 

—The British Museum was visited last year by 600,511 
people, of whom 115,504 were “ readers.” 

—Mr. Joaquin Miller is about to publish in London a 
volume of * Songs of Far Away Lands.” 

—Mr. Henry James, Jr., is certainly making his mark 
in England as a very promising American man of letters. 

—The London “ Morning Post” says that the land of 
Longfellow and Holmes need not be ashamed of the poetry 
of William Winter. 

—One hundred newspaper correspondents from London, 
Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg and New York attended the 
Congress in Berlin. 

—Nveither Dumas the elder, nor Beranger, nor Balzac, 
nor Lamenais, nor Michelet, nor Blanc, was ever elected 
to a seat in the French Academy. 

—The librarian of the University of Virginia is still 
Mr. William Westenbaker, now eighty years of age, 
Whose commission was signed by Thomas Jefferson. 

—A copy of “Le Chevalier Aux Dames,” a book of 
French poetry in answer to ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” printed 
at Metz in 1516, was recently sold at Paris for 32,200. 

—Marenus Ward & Co., of London, project a “ New 
Plutarch,” to consist of detached biographies of nota- 
bilities of ancient and modern times by different authors. 

—Thackeray’s private letters, according to Mr. G. A. 
Sala, were full of scholarly allusions, quotations and anec- 
dotes, but Dickens’s were business-like, unliterary and 
straight to the point. 

— Wolff, of St. Petersburg, has in preparation ‘‘ Pictur- 
esque Russia,” a large and costly descriptive work tpon 
the Empire of the Tzar, in four volumes, with several hun- 
dred engravings each. 

—Consul-General Schuyler has been at work through the 
winter on a translation of Count Leo Tolsboy’s Russian 
story, ‘* The Cossacks,” which will be published at once by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

—Mr. Kaneko, the author of the clever Japanese story 
in the last ** Atlantic,” is a young Japanese of great intel- 
ligence, a graduate this year of the Harvard Law School. 
He returns to Japan the present month. 

—Gustave Droz, the French novelist, is a painter who 
took to writing only by accident, and though very much 
at home in the portrayal @f women and children is said 
to be himself a confirmed old bachelor. 

—If the literary Congress in Paris should accomplish its 
object of initiating measures whereby in each country a 
foreign author should enjoy the rights of authorship 
equally with a native author, it will secure itself a lasting 
fame. 

—Macmillan & Co. have published a work on Oregon by 
a Mr. Nash, of England, who visited the State lately. He 
describes the country as a terrestrial paradise, but as he is 
a large landowner there his accounts are to be taken cum 
grano salis. 

—Lord Dufferin, they say, has taken abundant notes 
during his sojourn in Canada and his visits to the States, 
and will make a book out of them after his return to Eng- 
land. If it proves as interesting as his yachting narrative, 
it will be very interesting indeed. 

—Mr. E. C. Stedman, the poet, Mr. Geo. W. Smalley, 
the London correspondent of the Tribune,” Mr. D. 
Goddard, the editor of the Boston ‘* Advertiser,” and Rev. 
James Whiton, of Williston Seminary, were all members 
of the Yale Class of 1555. 

—Mr. John Bartlett, the discoverer of ** familiar quota- 
tions,” has discovered that the line, ** Though lost to sight, 
to mem’ry dear,’ belongs to a song written by George 
Linley, a song writer, who was born in 1708 and died in 
1865. A writer to the * Tribune,” however, claims that it 
first appears in a poem by Ruthven Jenkyns, written 
about the year 1700, and published in “The Greenwich 
Magazine.” Each verse of the poem begins “* Sweetheart, 
good-by !” and closes w “ith the line in question. 


BOUURKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new publicatwns delivered at the Kdule 
eral Rooma of this paper will be ackwowledged in tts 
weulmequent imue. Publishers will comer faver by promptiy 
ivising ua of any omission in thi# respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

Authors ant Pitles. Publishers. Price. 


Angell, H. © * How to Take Care of Our Eves.” Koberts Bros. 
Beal, Samuel,” Texts from the Dhammapada.” 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1 
Brook, Leon,“ A Beautiful Woman.” Franklin square Lib. 
Harpers. 10 


“Chnina Hunter's Club. 2 
Conant. Helen Uromer of German Literature.’ 75 
* Col. Dunwoddie, Millionaire. oo 

Cowles, Henry, » Epistic to the Hebrews.’ *.... Appletons. 

De st. andre, @., ompadeur Garter... Petersons. 


¢ hisiani, Hiorseback Kiding. 

Cnsseil, Petter & Galpin. 
Fremont, Jessie A Yearof American Trave!.”’... Harpers. 25 
Harrison, James A., “Greek Vignettes.” 

Houghton, & Co. 125 
liowe, J. Politica! Eeonomy in the Use of } 

Houghton, Osa vod Cc 
Hiarte. Bret, Drift proms Twe Shores. 
hiubbard, Millen 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 100 
G@. “some bod Kise, l 


Litte:l’s Living Age.” Littell & Gay. 
Monetary ane fndusceint allacie Houghton, Osgood & Co. 2 50 
Mooay, W. ‘Labor Difficulties Williams a & 
Kellins, altos Weil neton. The thing of “Amethyst.” Putnuams. 1 25 
Seott, Laay Jane, “ The Pride of Life .Petersons. 100) 
=tephen, Leslie, “ Samue! Jobuson.”’.. Harpers. 


Walker, Alfred,“ Hints to Women on the Care of Property.” 
Harpers. 
Wall. Chas. Heron, Student's French Grammar.” 


We have also received current numbers of tne following publi- 
cations: 

American Bible Seciety Report, American Builder, American (o!l- 
lege and Education soctety Report, American Mail, Baptist Mis- 
sionary, Chambertain ativute ‘atalogue, Congregati nalist, Divine 

Life, vangeheal hristendom, Gardener's Monthly, He'ping Hand 

Association Re. ort, Living Awe, Missionary Kecord, Musical World, 
Miss.-urt “tate Normal Schoo! Catalogue, New Jerusa em Magazine. 
North American Heview, New York state Record of Charities Ke- 
sort. Present Salvation, Vopular science Monthiy, enn Monthly. 
Repertory. The Jewell, Unitarian Keview. 


Music. From Oliver Ditaon & (0.: “So Sings the Lark,’ We. , 
* Fase We, *Moes Trooper, * Joyful Strains,’ 
Frank aid Free,” sc., * Humoresque.” Instrumental. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVILL. No. 


Religions 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—A Patriarchate of Canterbury is proposed 
by one of the Anglican prelates, Archdeacon Fogg, of 
South Africa, who complains that while the English 
Church is multiplying Bishops and dioceses all over the 
world, and combining them into provinces under Metro- 
politans, it does nothing to give cohesion to the provinces 
amongst themselves; nothing to “ give expression to the 
collective mind of the church by united legislation, juris- 
diction and general administration.” He suggests as a 
remedy that the Archbishop of Canterbury should be 
recognized by all the Bishops assembled at Lambeth as 
Patriarch of the Anglican communion; and that thereupon 
the assembly should constitute itself at once a patriarchal 
synod or council. In this proposition, however, even the 
High Church papers (the “* Guardian,” for instance) find 
insurmountable difficulties. It is claimed that it would 
give unity to the church at the expense of flexibility. “‘A 
rigid ecclesiastical regime,” says the ** Guardian,” * is pre- 
cisely what neither we nor our fathers have ever been able 
to bear: and these days are likely to be less rather than more 
patient of it or any semblance of it than former days have 
proved to be. It is far more in this direction than in any 
apprehensions of ‘an Anglican Pope’ that we should our- 
selves look for objection and dislike.” It is urged, too, as 
an objection that such an arrangement would conflict with 
the prerogatives of the Crown, and could only be obtained 
at the price of disestablishment. So far as it concerns the 
American Church it is also held to be impracticable. The 
following is also from the ** Guardian”: 

* We feel assured that the American Bishops assembled at 
Lambeth are as little likely toget themselvesall naturalized as 
Englishmen as they are to take the step of formally submit- 
tiug themselves to Archbishop Tait as their Patriarch. And 
yet this would be the first necessary step of the process. And 
if any of them took this step it is certain that their action 
would be promptly repudiated on the very first opportunity 
by their constituents athome. Tp expect flourishing foreign 
communities to bind themselves by an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation headed by an English Archbishop is utterly visionary. 
Archdeacon Fogg does, indeed, suggest a Patriarch of New 
York as well as one of Lambeth. He does not, indeed, de- 
scribe the process by which the second Patriarch is to be 
evolved; and at the commencement, at any rate, if not at the 
last, Lambeth is to have the place of dignity and power. We 
ure very sure that the arrangements will never even reach 
the first stage.” 


The Lambeth Conference of 1867.—Until now no report 
of the proceedings of the Conference of 1867 has ever 
been published. It was agreed at that time that publica- 
tion was not desirable, and all the records were accordingly 
withheld. Now, however, after a ‘silence of eleven years, 
the London ‘** Guardian’ comes out with a full report ob- 
tained, as it seems, not from the church authorities nor 
with their knowledge or sanction, but from the Rev. Wm. 
Benham, Vicar of Margate, who had access to the records 
five years ago and made copies of them at that time. Mr. 
Benham, simultaneously with their publication in the 
“Guardian,” addresses a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury explaining how he came into possession of the report, 
and claiming that its historical character is the result of 
his individual efforts in the way of compilation and ar- 
rangement. 


The American Bishops now in England took a prominent 
part in a meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel beld in Oxford, June 19th. A welcome was ex- 
tended by the Bishop of Oxford, who occupied the chair, 
and brief addresses were made by the visiting bishops. 
The first speaker was Bishop Bedell, of Obio, who offered 
the following resolution: 

“That the multiplication of religious divisions furnishes 
additional reason for churchmen throughout the world to 
draw more closely the bonds of unity among themselves,” 
and made it a text for some critical remarks on the rise 
and progress of Reformed Episcopacy. We quote from 
the report in the London ** Guardian”: 


“He was grieved to say that one of the latest exhibitions of 
this sect spirit bad occurred within a certain portion of their 
own body, who called themselves * Reformed Episcopalians,’ 
who were a great deal more Protestant than Protestantism, 
and certainly very much less Episcopalian than the lowest 
type of Episcopacy which had ever been seen in the Anglican 
Church. These Reformed Episcopalians did not much dis 
turb Churchmen in America, and he hoped they would not 
much disturb Churchmen in England. How singular it was 
that in the midst of the illumination of the nineteenth century 
members of any church which held the pure truths which 
had been handed down to them by the Church of England 
should find it necessary to invent something more suitable! 
There was already a sect within this new sect, and it was 
probable that in six or eight years there would be ten or 
twenty. It was nota sect of this kind that could ever have 
any real influence; but it illustrated the absolute necessity 
there was for those who loved the truth to know each other. 
to have their hearts bound together by love and charity, to 
pray more earnestly for the power of the Holy Ghost to keep 
them more close to the foundations of that Rock on which 
the church was planted.” 

The Assistant Bishop of North Carolina (Dr. Lyman), in 
seconding the resolution, agreed with Bishop Bedell that 
the Reformed Episcopal Church was not destined to have 
any considerable weight. In belittling a movement, how- 
ever, which bas already attained such conspicuous propor- 
tions, these venerable prelates are hardly demonstrating 
their keenness of vision. It would be a much better and 


wiser thing to accept the Reformed Episcopal Church as a 


fact, and not deny it any influence for good which it is 
capable of exerting. 


The Pan-Anglican Synod.—The latest cable reports state 
that the subjects thus far discussed at the synod have been 
the best method of maintaining union among the various 
branches of the Anglican communion, and the establish- 
ment of voluntary boards of arbitration for churches. A 
resolution embodying a protest against the Reformed 
Episcopal Church has been drawn up and will be presented 
this week. It is said that some of the bishops are opposed 
to any action on the subject, arguing that the Anglican 
Church cannot, without inconsistency, condemn those who 
leave her in good faith, inasmuch as she is founded on the 
principle of private judgment, does not pretend to infalli- 
bility, and declares in her articles that all churches have 
erred. 


— 


GERMANY.—The Emperor and the Vatican.—In a letter 
addressed last March to the Pope, the emperor expressed 
the hope that his Holiness would use his influence to in- 
duce the Roman Catholics in Germany who have hitherto 
been remiss in the observance of the laws to conform 
thereto. The Pope, in reply to this in a letter of April 
17th, intimated that the good understanding which had 
formerly subsisted between the Vatican and the Berlin 
Government might be restored by a change in the laws 
and charter of Prussia. This communication of his Holi- 
ness has elicited the following reply from his Imperial and 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince :— 

“ BERLIN, June 10, 1878. 

** Regretting that the Emperor, my father, is still unable to 
thank your Holiness for the sympathy you have shown him 
in consequence of the attempt on his life on the 2nd inst., I 
fulfill the pleasing duty of gratefully acknowledging the ex- 
pression Of your friendly sentiments. The Emperor delayed 
answering the letter of your Holiness of April 17, hoping that 
a confidential exchange of opinion might enable us to obviate 
that written expression of opposite principles which must 
have ensued if the correspondence were continued. From 
your Holiness’s letter of April 17, I regret, however, to see 
that you deem it impossible to fulfill the hope uttered in my 
father’s communication of March 24, that you will recom- 
mend to the servants of your church to obey the laws of the 
land. No Prussian Sovereign will be able to comply with the 
demand put forward in your letter of April 17, that the char- 
terand laws of Prussia be modified in accordance with the 
exigencies of the statutes of your church. The independence 
of the kingdom would be impaired by making its legislation 
dependent upon the consent of a foreign Power. To pre- 
serve this independence isa duty l owe to my ancestors and 
my country; but, though I cannot hope to reconcile opposite 
principles whose antagonism has been more severely felt in 
Germany than anywhere else for a period exceeding 1,000 
years, | am willing to treat the difficulties resulting to both 
parties from this hereditary conflict in a pacific and concilia- 
tory spiritin harmony with my Christian convictions. Pre- 
suming your Holiness to be actuated by the like disposition, 
[ shall not abandon hope that, although principles tnay Cclast, 
the conciliatory sentiments of both parties will open to 
Prussia a road to peace, a road which has never been closed 
awainst other States. I beg your Holiness to accept the ex- 
pression of my personal devotion and respect. 

“ FREDERICK WILLIAM, Crown Prince. 


(Countersigned) “ VON BISMARCK.” 


The German Evangelical Church Conference has been 
held this year at Eisenach, on June 20th-22nd, when repre- 
sentatives from all the Protestant German Churches were 
present. The Conference recommended the establishment 
of two national celebrations, a Reformation Festival on 
the last day of October, and a Day of Humiliation on the 
last Friday in the ecclesiastical year. These celebrations 
are already observed in the various States, but the Con- 
ference wished to make them national observances 
throughout the Empire. 


ITALY.—The Revival at Fontanasanta, to which we al- 
luded in this column a few weeks since, is described more 


at length on page 55. 


AT HOME. 

The Indiana Sunday-school Union closed its fourteenth 
annual convention June 28th. The statistician’s report for 
year ending December 31, 1877, is as follows: Number of 
schools, 5,965; scholars enrolled, 310,965; officers and teach- 
ers, 39,357; additions to churches (from schools), 7,350: 
average attendance, 217,782; contributions to benevolent 
objects, $15,454.79. 


The Episcopal Parish of St. James, Cambridge, the pas- 
toral care of which has just been resigned by the Kev. T. 
S. Tyng, has invited the Rev. Edward Abbott to become 
its minister. Mr. Abbott has not accepted this invitation, 
having not yet decided to be ordained to the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church; but in compliance with the wishes 
of the parish he has consented to serve it as Lay Reader 
for four months from September first. 


Ocean Grove Meetings.—The Union Evangelistic Holi- 
ness Camp-meeting and Temperance Convention, to con- 
tinue ten days, was opened at Ocean Grove, July ¥, with 
preaching by the Kev. Dr. A. B. Earle, the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Fowler and the Rev. A. E. Ballard. The following day 
the trains from Philadelphia brought a party of three 
thousand Sunday-school children and their parents, who 
took part in various services, holding a prayer and praise 
meeting in the afternoon, led by Miss Hamilton, of Brook- 
lyn. The heavy rains that fell during the week interfered 
materially with the attendance. 

The Baltimore Conference 8S. 8. Society of the Metho- 
dist Church (South) has been holding its Twelfth Annual 
Convention at Staunton, Va. Over two hundred delegates 
were present from Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. 
The organization embraces 426 schools, 4,160 teachers, and 
24,058 scholars. The conference appointed a committee to 
assist and sustain the Sunday-school editor, and instructed 


him to combine the catechism of the church with the 
magazine and lesson papers. The organization of mission 
societies in all the schools was also urged. In the chapter 
of the discipline referring to the instruction of children, 
the word “children” was changed to “ persons,” thus 
recognizing the Sunday-school as an institution not only 
for the instruction of children, but those of maturer age. 


Oregon Congregationalists on the Indian Question.— 
Apropos of the Indian troubles in Oregon come the follow 
ing resolutions passed by the Congregational Association 
at their annual meeting, June 20-25; 


* Resolved, That the association affirms its faith in the re- 
demption of the Indian from barbarism. 

“ Resolved, That we deplore the policy that tends to his 
extermination. 

* Resolved, That the provisions of the Constitution, the act» 
of Congress and the pledges of treaties furnish a strony mie- 
tive for effort on the part of the friends of the Indian to 
secure him a homestead and a citizenship as the best way to 
secure bis rights in law and to promote his manhood and hi- 
welfare permanently; and 

“ Whereas, There is now a proposition in Congress te con. 
solidate the various reservations in Oregon and Washington 
Territory, without regard to the previous labor and rights of 
the Indians, and without their consent; and 

“ Whereas. We believe such consolidation would be unjust 
to the Indians, dangerous to the surrounding settlers, and, in 
the end, of vast expense to the government, as well as a wreut 
hindrance to the civilization of the Indians physically, men- 
tally and morally. Therefore 

* Resolved, That before any consolidation takes place we 
earnestly urge upon Congress the necessity of now, by posi- 
tive act, granting to the Indians of industrious habits on the 
reservations homestead titles to their lands in severulty.” 


Hebrews in Council.—The American Hebrew congrega 
tions held their Fifth Annual Council at Milwaukee, Wis 
consin, beginning July %th and continuing three days. 
A report was adopted recommending the appointment of 
nine competent scholars to devise necessary plans of in- 
struction for all the educational institutions under the 
control of the Union for the standard of admission, pro 
motion, and conferring of degrees, and to be consulted in 
regard to any change that may become necessary from 
time to time. This Commission is to report to the next 
Council. The following gentlemen were named as mem 
bers: The Rev. Dr. Isaac Wise, of Cincinnati; the Rev. 
Dr. M. Lilienthal, of Cincinnati; the Rev. Dr. M. Fastrow, 
of Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. N. Sulzburger, of Philadel! 
phia; the Rev. Dr. D. Einborn, of New York: the Rev 
Dr. E. G. Hirsch, of Louisville; the Hon. L. N. Dembitz. 
of Louisville; the Rev. Dr. G. Gatthal, of New York: the 
Rev. A. Moses, of Mobile. In view of the fact that there 
are in the country a large number of towns with Jewish in 
habitants where no facilities exist for Jewish worship, it 
was recommended by a committee having the matter in 
hand that the Executive Board employ persons to act as 
circuit preachers among such communities. This recom, 
mendation after some discussion was adopted. A report 
was also adopted empowering the Executive Board to ac 
cept a donation of land in Cincinnati for college building 
purposes, and to create a college fund. Samuel Hirsch, 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Meyer, of Pittsburg, and the Rev. 
Dr. M. Lilienthal, of Cincinnati, were appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the schools of New York. The Execu- 
tive Board was organized by the election of Moritz Soth, 
of Cincinnati, President; Julius Freiberg, of Cincinnati, 
Vice-President; Lipman Levy, of Cincinnati, Secretary ; 
Solomon Leir, of Cincinnati, Treasurer. It was deter- 
mined to hold the next meeting at New York. 


GLEANINGS. 

— Old Orchard Beach is to have three camp meetings this 

~The Round Lake 8. 8. Assembly bewins its sessions Tues 
day, July 16. They continue during ten days. 

—Mr. Charles FE. Stowe, son of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
has been licensed as a Congregational minister. 

~The practice of holding * soirees”’ and secutfar entertain- 
ments in churches is agitating the Established Presbytery of 
Edinburgh. 

—~As many as four hundred persons have lately been re- 
ceived into the New Haven churches on profession of faith 
the result of the Moody revival. 

—Within six years and a half the membership of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church at Worcester has increased 
from three hundred to six hundred. 

—Mr. Evarts says the secret of John Hall's power as a 
preacher is * his pulpit simplicity, and the tixed character of 
the man behind, and transfusing it all." 

—A Seaside Home is to be built at Asbury Park, N. J., by 
the Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd, for the care of weary 
and sick women and children. The corner stone was laid 
July 9th. 

—St. StanisJaus’s Church, the only Catholic Church in the 
city where the Polish language is spoken, was dedicated Sun- 
day July 14 by the pastor, Rev. X. F. Wayman, under authori- 
zation of Cardinal Mctloskey, About 300 families belong to 
the congregation. 

—The First Congregational Church at Townsend, Vt., was 
one hundred years old June 21, IS77, but, being without ua 
pastor at the time, the celebration was postponed till lost 
week, when it came off in the shape of a tea party in the vil- 
lage park, a large number being present. 

~The Rey. Mr. Balfour, of the Free Church Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, called the attention of bis presbytery to the fact 
that the Rev. Walter Smith, D.D., held public services in bis 
church last Christmas Day. The presbytery, by a vote of If 
to 6, refused to take action in the matter, whereupon Mr. 
Balfour appeaicd the case to Synod. 

~The advowson and perpetual right of presentation to th 
living of Kingstone, near Canterbury, worth upwards o! 
£500 per annum, was offered far sale at the aueticon mart in 
London a few days since. The auctioneer said the population 
of tbe parish was ouly 274, so that the clergyman would neo 
be overburdened with work and could say of bimeself: © Thy 
lines have fallen to me in «a pleasaut place."’ Not a bid. how 
ever, could be obtained and the Jot wus withdrawn. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New York, Jovy 17, 1878. 


Editortal Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed, The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 


Business Department, Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subsertp- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
uve prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter, Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 
Mr. Beecher will leave New York, Monday, 
July 15, on his lecture tour. His route is laid 
out, but only those engagements which we 
wive below are definitely settled : 
Tuesday, July 16-—-Lansing, Mich. 
Wednesday, Bend, Ind. 


Friday, 19—Fond du Lac, Wia. 
Tuesday, “ La Crosse, 


Wednesday, “ 24-—-Kochester, Minn. 


Thursday, —LakeCity, * 
Friday, wi-St. Paul, 
Saturday, 
Tuesday, Minneapolis,” 


Wednesdiiy, ol 
Thursday, Aug. 1 


Northfield, 
Albert Lea, “ 


Friclay, Waterloo, Towa. 
Saturday, Marshalltown, “ 


Mt. Pleasant, “ 
(Chariton, 


Tuesday, 
Wednesday, “ 7 
Thursday, Ouk, 
Friday, “ & Lineoln, Nebraska. 
Suturday, 10 Council Bluffs, lowa. 
From there to San Francisco. 


IMSAHELLA, oX-Queen, recently gave a dinner 
to the Shah of Persia, and it is putting it 
mildly to add that, when His Majesty called 
for his favorite Persian drink of mare's milk, 
and the Queen had it not on the bill of fare, 
she was greatly Shah grined.—(Jersey City 
Journal. 


Mr. KH. Fougera is now proprictor of the 
Delhuc & Co, Pharmacy, 65 Broadway, and of 
the various preparations which have made 
the name of Dellue so widely and favorably 
known. Among these are the Eau Angetique 
Tooth Wash, prepared from various veget- 
able aromatics and simples selected #0 as to 
combine tonic, astringent and disinfectant 
properties with an agreeable perfume. Those 
who have used it commend it as being in 
every way satisfactory. Besides this article, 
Mr. Fougwera makes a specialty of Delluc’s 
Biscotine, a healthy and palatable food tor 
infants; and Elixir of Calisaya Bark, a tonic 
and anti-dyspeptic cordial, which is as agree- 
able to the taste as it is effective in its resulta, 
All these preparations are manufactured with 
wreat care at Mr. Fougera’s own laboratory in 
Brooklyn, and may be used with a confidence 
warranted by bis name and reputation, 


Tue Belivian army is in many respects the 
most remarkable in the world, there being 3 
generals and 1,163 other officers to 2,000 men, 
or one officer to every two privates.—[N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


The most refreshing toltlet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonte for em- 
bellixhing the hair and relieving headaches. 
ete. Price $l. Atall Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 


A PLAIN-SPHAKING country minister was 
asked one day how it bappened that, consider- 
ing the wood example supposed to be set be- 
fore them, 30 many ministers’ sons should 
turn out ne'er-do-weels. “That's easily ac- 
counted for,” said the divine. “ You see the 
deevil kens he canna get baud o' the geese, so 
he just maks grab among the gaislins !""—[N. 
Y. Com. Adv. 


Diameouds at « great sacrifice. Sand up. Price 
jist sent free. HK. Huamphreys.819 Br'dway, N.Y, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG. after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, te tually prepared to recommend 
Principals, Protessors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good echool= to parents. 

‘ull or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, B Union 
Square, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS 


NEW 


FOR SUMMER READINC. 


JUST PUBLISHEB. 


I. 
A New Volume of 


SAXE HOLM’S STORIES. 


(Second Series.) 

Including * The Four Leaved Clover,” My Tour- 
matine,’“ Farmer Bassett's Komance,’ Joe 
Hale's Red Stockings,” Susan Lawton’s 
Kacupe.”’ 

Lrol. l2mo, cloth, uniform with the previous rol., $1.00. 


Also now ready—A new Edition of 


SAXE HOLM™M’S STORIES. 
(FIRST SERIES.) 
Il. 


The Witchery of Archery. 


Comprising a Complete School for Archery, 
FOR THE LAWN AND FOR HUNTING; WITH 
MANY CHAPTERS OF ADVENTUKE 
BY FLELD AND FLOOD, 

And an Appendis descrifing the Archery ments, 
how to make them and how to use them, 

By MAURICE THOMPSON. 

1 rol., small cloth, ILLUSTRATED,..... 


THE COSSACKS. 


TRANSLATED BY 
EUGENE SCHUYLER, Ph.D.. 


From the Russian of Count Tolstoy. 


One vol., small lime, cloth. $1.25. 


*.* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post or express charges paid, upon receipt 
of the price by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


(Successors to Scrilmer, Armatrong & Co.) 


743 & 715 Broadway, New Vork, 


12,000 “ALREADY SOLD. 
A SUMMER EDITION, 


Price 25 cents. 


COMIC FABLES, 
By G. Washington sop. 


“QUT OF THE WORLD’ 


Twenty-six Illustrations by 
CHU RCH. 


“Altogether this work is such «a bundle of wit 


and satire as has not issued from our press since 
the days of Artemus Ward and Orpheus C. Kerr.” 
Washington Post. 

“ This ts one of the raciest and must unique ad- 
citions to current literature."’— Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 

“The well-known Fables which have been so 
widely copied.” Louts Times. 

“These Fables are full of absurd conceits, wit 
and sparkle, and were evidently written by a 
genius.’’— Philadelphia Post. 

“ This is decidedly the mostexcruciatingly funny 
and keen-witted and delightful littl book that 
ever made its appearance in American literature.” 
—Trenton Gazette, 

“If anything were needed to add to their brill- 
ianey the quaint illustrations of F. 8. Church, 
which are humorous and funny, put on the finish- 
ing touches.’’—Chicago Journal, 

PRICE 25 CENTS, 

Postage paid. Address 
THE WORLD, 35 Park Row. 


HAKPEKR’'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEFKL 
and HARPER'S BAZAK: One copy of eitaer for 
one year, Postage Vrepvatd bythe Publishers, to any 
Subecriber in the (nifed States of Canada on re- 
cript of A. 

HARPER'S MAG AZINE, Weekry. and 
HARPER'S BAZAK, to address, for one year, 
$0; or any twi for Postege prepardt by the 
tubliahers. ot EMS CATALOGUE will be 

mat on receeupt of Ten Cente. 


sent b 
HAKPEK & BROTHUEKS. Freoklin Square, N. Y. 


Perfect Number. 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS: 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF ENGRAVING. By 
KEPPEL. 
With Thirtecn Iilustrations. 
THE WHITK SULPHUR SPRINGS. By 
ESTEN COOKE. 
With 7Jwenty luatrations. 
AUNT BEUNICE’S IDEA. 


SHIPWRECK. By Z. D. 


AN OLD-PASHIONED SPA. 
Monmse. 
With Thirtecn Illustrations. 


MANUEL MENENDEZ A Story. 
THE ITALIAN. By Prof. CHAKLES CAR- 


KNOWS A 
LBRACKETT. 


Bik Ds PLUMAGE. By 
CONAN 
With nm ions, 


IN A CLOUD RIFT. 
LARCOM. 


AGL OF NATURE FROM MY VER- 
NDA. By Generali L. 
We Nine Hlustrations. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novet. 
LIAM BLACK. Chapters XXIV.- 
With time 


A Srory. By 


A POEM. 


By CLARA F, 


WHO Poem. By ANNA C, 


HELEN &. 


A Porm. By Lucy 


by 

COMPRADOR., 

A SUMMER DAY. A Poem. By C. BE. Brooks. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. A Nove. 
THomMas HAkbDY. Book Third. Chap- 
ters V.-VIIL. 


THE CLIFFS AT NEWPORT. 
DANA. 


JENNY GRIDLEY’'S CONCESSION, A STORY. 
By the Author of “Justine’s Lovers. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


By THomMas KNOX. 


A Poem. By 


FOR 
HARPELWS MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARVPER'’S BAZAR, 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year,.... 10.00 
Any TWO, one year ... 
SIX subscriptions, one yeur........... .. 2.00 
Address 


HAKPER A BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, Ne baal 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to fio: How to Go: How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound mo. pamphlet, comprises 
userics of articles on Summer Recreation, 
CONTENTS, 
PERIPATETICS, By Howarp Crosey, DD, 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a Cotrace 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. By C. F. 


A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Avustis 
AprorrT, 
TROUT FISHING. By Latus, 


CAMPING OUT, By W. H. H. Murray. 
THE MODERN CANOE, Ry tee Commonpone 


or rHe New Yorw Canoe 

SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK, By 
(GEORGE LLIneron, 

SUMMER ON A FARM, By 

By H. H. 

THE SEA-G-IRT ISLE. By H. Converse, 

ON WHEELS, By the Rev. 

SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
Apnot 

HOW T0 STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING, by Gan Haminron, 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
37 Pu Park Pine e. New Vork. 


New ¢ free 
by on application. 
PRICE KEDUCED, 


CABS ELL, Perr ER, GAL VIN, 


WIL LAN & = 
Greveral Catalgue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature se:.t tree by mal for mix 


cents, 
22 BOND New Verk. 


’ “Crewn per volame 
MACAULAY »vols, Cloth, extra 
Kom vole. Cloth, 


ATON, & Marr KLE ING Phila. 


Sunday-School Lessons in Luke 


Begin July 1. 
IN GOOD TIME COMES 


Lyman Abbott's Commentary 


ON THE 


COSPEL OF LUKE. 
sro. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


fa previous volume itn this popular series, the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOUKNAL, edited by Dr. Vin- 
CENT. has said: “ For typographic finish. pietortal 
embellishment and tilustration, condensation, rie h- 
ness, and freshness, we know nothing to equal it. 

Rev. Dr. 8. STORRS considers it * therouc 
Vitalized with independent and helpful force 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING 00., 


27 Bond St.., announce 
Nobody's Business..... ...... 
Satchel | 45 
Series. Prisons Without Walia.............. OUD 
Traveller's ...... 
A Story of the Strike.... .............. 0 
| Howto be Beautiful....... 


New tan of Publishing and ‘atalowue fre e. 


True Economy in the purchase of « Die ene 
ary, is to get the BEST, the ST AND IAKRD, 


Dictionary] 


Contains 15,000 Worda, Kules of Spelling: 
Tables of Money, Wemzhts and Measures. 
Abbreviations. Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages. Moroces Tueks. Gilt 
Kdges. For sale by dealers or 
by mail, on recetpt of @1. 

IVISON. BLAK EMAN, TAY & CO., 

WEBSTER'S SCHOUL DICTIONARIES, 
140 Grand “treet. New Vork. 


Boston Transcriot 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 
Quarto Sheet—56 Columns. 


The Lersest, c beapest and Beast Family 
wepaper in New England. 


THE DAILY TRANSCRIPT is sent to mail «ub- 
scribers at $10.10 « year,in advance, $5.0) fur six 
months, or $2.50 for three months. 

TERMS FOR WEEKLY. 
Subscriptions can begin when order is receive An 
fine copy one year (io advance)..... » 
Five copies to one address, year in advance)? 
Fleven copies 


HENRY W. DU Tree «& 


oston. 
NOW 


READY, 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


An Oration atthe Reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac, at Springfield, Mass... June oth, compris- 
ing Christian Union Extra No. 12. 


Price 10 Cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, |! N. _Y. 


The Newest Masic Books. 
! ONWARD !! 


ONWARD isthenameof L. O;. EM ERSON'S 
book for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 
I8i8-79. A new and fresh eollection of the best 
Secular and Sacred Music, with a ful! lnostructive 
Course. Teachers will please examine. 32 tilees, 
* Sacred Tunes, and lo Anthems are provided. 
Price $7. per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Comptied by J. P. COBB. and designed for Mu- 
sical Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc... ete. A 
selection of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. 144 large pages. ($12 per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L. O. EMERSON. Asthis fine book contamms 
a Hundred Anthems, Motets, ete.. all of the best 
quality, it isa fine book for any choir, and will be 
extensively used as an Anthem Book. Its first de- 
sign. however, is for the use of EriscoraLn 
CHoTRS, and it has the greatest variety ever 
brought together of Anthems, Venites, Cantatas, 
Jubilates, Giorias.and of al!) other pieces used in 
the service. Should be universally used. ($12 per 
dozen.) 


=. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H. Ditson & Broadway. A 


worth ot Masic for ‘Semete “We 
Agents wanted. (utfit Kisa sé SMITH 
Christian! nion building, 27 Park Piace.N.¥ 


vow READY? CH New! Sweet 


GOSPEL ECHOES «.::... 


Do not supply your school with new singing books until 
you have examined and tested this book. It ia bw far the 
hest for SUNDAY Scnoons, AYER-MEFTINGS, and 
lHiome CIRCLES It ix full of contributions from Alt. THE 
authors of school music in the country. 
Children, Teach Superinendents, Pastors, Parents 
all say ther want it, Sample pages 


or O. DITSON CQ., Boswa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XVIIL., No. 3. 


Inmouth Dulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHRISTIAN PERSISTENCE.* 

* Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the 
Lord. Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, until he re- 
ceive the early and latter rain. Be ye also patient: stab- 
lish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 
— JAMES V.. 7, 

“And let us not be weary in well doing: for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not. As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, bet us do wood unto all men, especially unto them who 
are of the household of faith.’’—GAL. vi., 9, 10. 

W - have, during all the ministry of Christ, the 

witness of his example, as well as of his word, 
that be feared sudden and impetuous religious purposes 
thar were not well based upon will aud intelligence. 
Mulhitudes of men came running to him, and wishiog to 
jvia the disc:pleship, and he put them off. They did 
not know what it meant; but he did. They did not 
know what the cost was; but be understood it. He 
feared men who had an instant zeal that would imme- 
diately cool when it struck against the unavoidable ob- 
stacles that were to be overcome in a higher life. 

This, however, was not peculiar to Christ’s ministra- 
tien. It went through the Apostleship afterwards. It 
was «a legacy left from the prophecy of old, which com- 
plaincd of God’s people in the past, that their goodness 
Was a transien: matter, like the morning cloud and tbe 
early dew—the cloud being drunk up by the sun's heat 
ulmost in an hour, and the dew quite as soon. Good 
purposes and good impulses are good if they accomplish 
anything; and even if they do not they are better tban 
nv purposes or impulses at all. Right feeling, even if 
it exiinguishes itself before 1t becomes permanent, }s 
better than no feeling. 

But that which is contemplated in Scripture is per- 
maneat character and conduct. Therefore anything 
Which tends to precipitate men on to Christian life in 
such a way as to create a presumption that they will 
fall from it they are cautioned against. Whea men 
‘bave evtered upon a religious experience, or a religous 
life, they are warned that there are perils in that life 
or experiénce—especially the peril of getting tired of it; 
of losing ‘interest in it; of bavinog their enthusiasm 
Waste away like a summer’s brook, and die like a 
fugitive cloud. 

This caution against weariness, in these passages 
which I have selected, 1s accompanied with an exhorta- 
tion to Christians to see What men do for the supply of 
their curnal life and wants. ‘* Tbe busba:dman,” says 
one of them, ** plants bis seed, and it goes out of sight, 
and he waits with long patience for it to sprout and 
come forth—he waits until be receives the early and 
So do ye. After you bave planted the 
seeds of effort and endeavor do not expect that your 
reward will come up in a mument: wait for it, and be 
patient.” The other passage says, not grow 
weary; do not be out of patience; do not gct tired of 
well-doing: ye shall reap the fruit of your labor in due 
season if ye faint pot.” 

Weariness may take on eitaer of three forms—that of 
simpie fatigue, that of discouragement, or that of dis- 

Now, there are no callings in life that are continuous 
in Which we do not experience weariness io the first 
form—tbat of fatigue; and rest isthe cure forit. We 
yet tired of daily tasks—especially those that consist in 
bearing heavy burdens and responsibilities; and the 
night is a blessed relief to those who perform them. 
Into that bath of darkness aud blackness we plunge to 
lose the trouble of the day, aod go forth in the morviog 
renewed and refreshed; and as our day is s> Is our 
strength also. 

But then come the other forms of weariness—name- 
ly, discouragement, want of hope, and disgust, an inex- 
plicable state of mind which oftentimes drives a man to 
the other extreme, so that he loathes things that ouce 
Were altractive to bim, and pot only repounces his pur- 
poses but stands in direct antagonism to the very ends 
that before he sought violently to serve. 

I shall speak of some of the occasions on which this 
weariness aad this reaction take place, aud of some of 
the causes which produce them. 

Weariness often takes place in regular and necessary 
business life—especially where our avocalions are not 
such as minister pleasure. All men (if they be Chris- 
tians certainly) may be supposed to be barnessed to 
some definite calling, aod to have some regular daily 
occupation. Blessed is the man who has one that so fits 
his nature that he loves his affairs. Unhappy is the 
man who rolls his daily duty before him as a burden, 
aud who is obliged to renew his purpose day by day by 
the ullermest exertion of will) We should seek as far 


*SUNDAY Morning, July 7. 1878. Lesson: Psalms xxxvii., 
124% Hywns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 199, 837. Keported 
«xpresely tor the Christian Union by T. J. ELLANWOouD. 


as possible to reduce that which is necessary in our 
daily calling to a pleasure. Although there are some 
things that can scarcely be made pleasurable, yet to a 
far yreater extent than men believe it is possible to sub 
due to liking things that are not naturally hkeable. 

If men find all the fault that is within their compass 
with the things that must neverthelé@ss be accomplished, 
day by day; if to rise early is painful to men who nev: r- 
theless must rise early; if, in view of things that are un- 
attractive, but that nevertheless must be attended to, 
one bemoans his lot, and complains and sets forth to bis 
own thought, and to others, the hardships which he bas 
to endure, and moans, and pities himself, then the daily 
necessities of industry will grow barder and harder to 
him; whereas, if one sets himself to like that which he 
must do, and seeks m one way aod another to find 
pleasure in it, then, litle by litde, bis tasks will smooth 
themselves so that the yoke will become easy and the 
burden light. 

It is surprising to see how soon men may teach them- 
selves to regard as pleasurable things that are repulsive. 
There are odors that are intolerable when we regard 
them with disgust, but that, nevertheless, when we 
dwell with them day by day, if we have ratioval minds, 
we may come to so regard as to overcome our repug 
narce to them. And if one man can do it, another can. 

Tasks that are disagreeable should first be essayed. 
Do that first and most thoroughly which you dislike to 
do, Attack, and put zeal into, the things whicb are not 
likeable. The things which you like will take care of 
themselves. There is no necessity, therefore, for sort- 
ing out pleasurable things. 

To all those who have a wearisome life; to all those 
who have mixed responsibilities; to all those who are 
obliged to have care and anxiety; to all those wh» are 
compelled to bear these things in bodies enfeebled by 
disease, or in bodies whose nervous orgapizetion has 
been very much supplanted; to all those who al night 
wish it were morning and in the morping wish it were 
night; to that great company of men whose life sets 
bard, there is this exhortation: ** Be pot weary in well 
doing. In due season ye shall reap if ye faint not.” If 
by complaint, if by repugnauce, if by weariness, you 
could change your affairs for the better, it would be dit- 
ferent; but you make them worse and not better by 
these things; and discretion, as well as the exbortationu 


of revelation, points out the true way: ** Be bold; be: 


patient; be not weary; continue instant in season and 
out of season.” Follow these directions, and in due 
time ye shall have relief. 

Tben a still more critical weariness Comes upon per- 
sons who, baving set before them a vivid notion of their 
faults and failings, attempt to sbape their whole char- 
acter to a higher pattern and to live their whole life on 
a higher plane. There is nothing harder thau to rise 
from any level where we bave permitted ourselves to 
spread out to a higher level. The changing of our 
ideals is one of the things that are most difficult to the 
individual and one of tbe things that are most difficult 
to commuuities. There is nothing that will be more 
likely to rouse a community to indignation and outbreak 
than to lay stringently upon them a higher style of liv- 
ing. We bug the sphere in which we have invested the 
most of ourselves: aud when we are called to forsake it 
and to vo up to a higher level it is a thiog of dis- 
placency; and we do it with the utmost fatigue and 
reluctance. 

Yet, every man should set his face against the ruling 
ot lower tendencies; and should determine to measure 
himself by a higher standard; and when a man, carrying 
out these purposes in succession, finds himself attacking 
pride, besieging vanity, doing battle witb lusts and pas- 
sions and appetites, he has a campaigo on bis hands 
which may very well breed weariness and discourage- 
ment, for many and many of the tendeocies of our 
pature are like streams which seem to dry up in sum- 
mer, but which come booming again in spring when the 
rains descend upon tbe mountains; and where we 
thought we had achieved victories we find ourselves 
quite overthrown and swept away. Patiently we bui.d 
uikes along the low places of our disposition, and by 
and by there comes a freshet that carries down these 
dikes; and we are overflowed again ip the same w: ys 
that we were before. 

These are the experiences, not of persons who are 
tempered in their nature, but of persous whose paiure 
is disproportioned, aud who attempt to maintain spir- 
itual dispos! ions against their animal propensities. 
They find the work of to-day destroyed by the adverse 
influences of to-morrow, They find the results of the 
efforts of weeks aod munths c unteracted ia an hour, 
And it is not strange that at some limes they are weary, 
and feel not only that the task ts thankless, but that an 
impertinent nature is aveoging berself on them tor try- 
ing to rise higher. And instead of being better they 
are Worse. 

In some respects it is true that men are worse wheu 
they begin to be better. That is to say, when you under- 
take to bring into subjection a turbulent crowd they 
become tucy would have beep if 


you had let them alone in their turbulence. It is said in 
some scbools of medicine that the sign that the remedy 
is beneficial is that the patient is for the time a good deal 
worse. The conflict of morbid nature with wholesome 
pature is disturbing. 

Therefore men who attempt to carry out the rule of 
righteousness with temperance often find themselves 
very tired of sitting and watching at the door of the 
mouth, and saying, *‘ Let your moderation be known 
(be made apparent) to all men.” They forget, they relax 
vigilance, they faint; and the inordinate appetite which 
they have striven against for days and weeks at once 
overtakes them, and they are swept away; and in looking 
back, when they examine the tendencies of anger and 
irritableness and envy and jealousy und avarice in the 
actual strifes of life, when they think of their relations 
to others, and of the relative conditions of otbers and 
themselves, and when they, from year to year, mark 
whether they grow in grace or not, it is not strange that 
weariness and discouragement come over men, and that 
many say, ‘‘After all, it may be possible for others, but 
for me it 1s not possible to grow better, and I only dis- 
tress myself in trying.” 

Then there is weariness in our socia) duties and rela- 
tionships. Although there are ten thousand benefits 
that acerue to us from our relations, one to another ; 
although we bestow benefits upon others who are asso- 
cioted with us, and receive multitudinous benefits from 
them, nevertheless social relationships carry social lia- 
bilities. To those who are conscientious in their dis- 
charge of their duties to their household, to their neigh- 
borhood, to their church, to their city and to their 
couaotry, there is abundant occasion, if their ideal be at 
ull exalted, for Wcuriness and discouragement. 

How many parents are discouraged, and grow weary 
of the duties of the housebold! Their zeal is ministered 
to by natural affection—by a strong spring that never 
loses its elasticity by pressure; and yet in rearing one 
cbild, and another and another, in rearing children that 
have power but not regulation, that have versatility but 
not infinity, how weary they become! If you be robust 
yourself, if your skin is leatbery, and if your nerves are 
steel, you may endure it; but what if one, in the very 
brivgiog forth of children, in the sickness and feeble- 
ness Whicu attend all the earlier relationships of mother- 
hood, has lost the stamina of health, and has gained 
nothing except se: sibility, is it a very easy thing for ber 
in the household to maintain, not general duty, merely, 
but mnute and increasingly faithful.duty, and also to 
mainiain the states of mind which should be reproduced 
in her children?’ Ino days of sickness, in days of labor, 
and especially in days of poverty, when one can almost 
say, “‘Ileart and flesh bave failed,” is it strange 
that there is discouragement?’ And ts there no veed of 
the injunction, ** Be pot weary in well doing”? and of 
the promise, *‘In due season ye shall reap, if ye faint 
not”? 

I know it is said that misery loves company. There 
is a sense in which this is a very ase proverb. If 
when you are suffering wt is any pleasure to you t» 
know that other pe ple are suffering too, you must 
be bad. 

I recollect, whea crossing the sea, that I lay like a 
coil of rope on the deck, aod that to me there was not a 
thing in all creation that was good for anything—noth- 
ing to eat, notbing tw drink, nothing to wear, nothing 
todo. I never reached that poit in which I did not 
care Whether | was thrown overboard or pot; 1 pever 
came to that excess of misery; but | was miserab'e 
enough; and as I lay there | looked out and saw little 
children play g on the deck; and, though | had not 
spirit enough to speak, 1 remember tbat, seasick as I 
was, the thought crossed my mind, ** I thank God that 
there is anybody in creation that isn’t seasick.” If IT, 
seeing tha’ they were not sick, bad said, ‘‘ Ob dear! if 
they were only sick too 1 should feel better,” 1 should 
bave covsidered myself a brute. In that sense misery 
does nut love company. But there is a sense in which 
it does. If ove says, ** Well, lam culpable above all 
otber men, | am unfortuoate above all other men, 
1 am weak above all other men,” and it is shown 
that only that has happened to him which is common 
to the rave, that he is not exceptionally bad or evil, aad 
that olhers, compavies of them, tens of thousaads of 
them, bave been washing their raiment in the bloc d of 
the Lamb to make it white as be bas his, then misery 
doves love company. It gives you confidence to know 
that you are not peculiar, aud that po stranye thing bas 
bs fallen you. It gives you bupe that you «aa overcome 
to koow that others have overcome. In a larze and 
generous seuse, then, misery loves compauy. 

But the hi-tery of the struggles of fathers aud motbers 
im the family, as they will be revealed in after times, in 
God's judgmert day, aod in the hght of greater moral 
teuthic, surpass diguily and grandeur and heroism 
all that ever is recorded of gladiation. Bloody battles, 
revolutions, vativnal conflicts, the great noisy external 
collisioos of the world, make their mark upon our 
wows; but the sileut bistory of faithful souls in ob- 
secure Places 1s more sod Lakes 
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the springs of eternal life with a stronger grasp, and is 
fraught with results that have greater glory and power 
than bave outward manifestation in the events that are 
taking place on the globe. 

Be not weary in your well doing, in your poverty, in 
your weakness, in repetitious burden and necessity and 
care of every day; and especially do not despond. The 
boy is not geing to be hung because you think he is. 
The girl is not going to be rude and violent because you 
think she is, 

I know there is a peried in which young mothers are 
angels. i know that their babes are angels; | know 
that angels live in the cradle; but after they get on 
their feet there are very few angels amoog children. 
With their hands, their feet, and their little unregulated 
tempers, they have an empire of powers in themselves. 
They bave, like every other human creature, to learn 
subordination and restraint. They are learning their 
trade. Every child bas to learn how to live, and what 
todo with bimself. If he be amply endowed, and his 
endowments are unregulated, and he develops unex- 
pected vebemence, and selfishness, and pride, and 
violent passions, and all manner of tergiversations, 
cluding parental vignlance, and putting forth stalwart 
efforts to maintain his own individuality, be will tor- 
ment his parents according to the limited knowledge 
which they have of human nature, or according to the 
elevation of the standard by which they measure him, 

If there is apythiog that I pity it is a conscientious 
parent who brings to bear an ideal standard of the way 
in which a child should be brought up, as the measure 
of common children. If there is anything that I pity 
more than that it is the child that that parent undertakes 
to bring up. 

I can transplact trees; but I cannot extemporize trees, 
Ilaving planted the seeds, I can be patient while they 
grow; but I cannot go into a forest aod take a bundred- 
year-old oak ard transplant that. Nor can I take seed, 
und by any art compel it to become a full-branched tree 
in an hour, in a day orin a year; and yet that is like 
what parents are trying to do with their children. They 
tuke seeds and want to make angels out of them at once; 
but it is a great way between seeds and angels, Itisa 
long journey from the one tothe other. And, of all arts, 
the art of training one’s self or one’s chiidren is the 
fullest of perplexity, requiring the most patience, the 
most courage, the most bope, the most faith acd trust 
in God, 

One of the best things that ever happen to young 
mothers, therefore, is to have old parents in the family 
who have gone through the routine that they are going 
through, and are able to say to them, ‘‘ Oh, don’t be dis- 
couraged—don't be discouraged.” ‘* This child of mine 
will never learn neatness. With line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept now for two years I cannot get ber 
to pul away anything. Where she takes it «ff, there it 
les.” ‘*My dear, it was just so with you when you 
were a child,” 

When dealing, not within the sacred precincts of the 
family, but in our relations with those around us 
—with our neighbors, of every clime, of every disposi- 
tion, of every kind ef education, and of every tempera- 
ment—an amount of forbearance, of patience, of gentle- 
ness, of wisdom and of goodness is required that cannot 
be measured in words. And when it becomes necessary 
to codperate for the puplic good, or for the good of 
special classes or conditions of men, buman pature is a 
thing that torments the patience. It is hard to bear 
with men; and it is hard to bear with them just in the 
proportion in which they are strong and multiform in 
their nature. 

We are disposed to be weary ia doing go d to others, 
so slow is the result of anything we undertake ia devel- 
oping itself, so unfruitful is this result, and so material 
und uninteresting are people. Is it the work of charity? 
But charity finds that poverty is squalid; that it is sus- 
picious; that it is deceitful; that it is ungrateful; that it 
is insincere; that it is designiug: so men are discouraged 
with charity. Yet poverty would be shorn of four-fifths 
of all its trouble if it were simply the deprivation of 
those that are poor, and abidingly poor. The worst thing 
about poverty is that it is apt to breed vice; pot in all 
cases, but so geperally that vo philanthropist is well in- 
structed who, going into the midst of the great mass of 
poverty or of suffering, expects to fiod that men are 
yood in proportion as they are peor. Rich men are 
very self-indulgent: poor men try to be. Kich men are 
proud: poor people are proud. Rich people are envi- 
vous: poor people are envious. Rich people always want 
more: poor people want more. Rich people are full of 
human nature: poor people are chock-full of common 
humao nature, In general, persous come to the work 
of beneficence with the romantic notion that they are 
entering upon a work ip which they shall show them- 
selves to be angels of mercy, expecting that every touch 
of munificence will bring in return a silver touch of 
vratitude, and lookin y tor their remuueration as they go 
along for taking by the baod and succoring those who are 
in ignorance avd poverty sud misery; but if you enter 
upon the work of cuaily with the expecation of fad- 


ing it such a work you will soon be und:ceived. To 
do good among those who need you most—the poor and 
the ignorant—will require al] the patience, all the gen- 
tleness, all the self-denial that you can command, It will 
require invincible firmness. It will require a hope that 
never gives up. It will require a faith that endures to 
the end, working by love all the way. Philanthropism 
1s cheap; but philanthropy costs dear. 

The task of instructing those that are called to our 
Sunday schools and mission classes, and of going out to 
seek and save the lost, is not ancasy ope. In thousands 
and thousands of instances we are obliged, as it were, 
to take them up ipto ourselves, and let them be born 
again out of our hearts. It is scarcely less than that— 
gestation. There is nothing that so cures men, so feeds 
them, so stimulates and educates them, as to lay upon 
them a wholesome and educated pature. It is associa- 
tion with you, and not instruction from you, that does 
the most good. Persons that hope by giving an hour once 
a week to lead men up out of their low estate into a 
higher estate have pot taken the measure of duty. Men 
fail in their charitable labor oftentimes from a total mis- 
apprehension of its necessities. Multitudes of men run 
well for a time; they are zealous in the beginning; for 
weeks, and perhaps months, while novelty attends their 
work. They are faithful, but as they come in contact 
with the real fiber, with bone and muscle, their faith 
gives out, their courage wanes; and they are discour- 
aged simply because they have supposed that everybody 
must meet certain conditions. 

When I dug my well | knew that there were rocks 
on which that hill was lifted, and from which it got its 
permanence; and when I bad thrust down the pick and 
spade through the easily yielding earth until it struck 
the rock I found no water. It was necessary that | 
should drill and blast a foot, two feet, six feet, ten feet, 
fifteen feet, eighteen feet, twenty feet; and then I struck 
a spring; and while I was doing it it was not pleasant; 
but after | bad got through it was permanent re- 
freshment. 

It is hard to deal with bard cases; but when we have 
struck the water of life in any one after that we have 
overflowing remuneration even here. 

All men, therefore, who go out into the community 
as reformers should bear in mind the difficulty of man- 
aging human nature, and should remember that refor- 
mation is effectual only in proportion as it touches the 
fundamental wants of men. The temperance reforma- 
tion is slow, is intermittent, and bas its reactionary 
periods, because it strikes at the very strongest passions 
avd appetites which exist in human life. It is an at- 
tempt of goodness to overcome badness. It is a promis- 
cuous campaign carried on by all sorts of men. And 
the marvel is not that it is so slow, but that it is so fast, 
and that there is so much in it that is permanent. To 
the end of life and society, however, the work of tem- 
perance will be a thing to be done over and over again; 
and every generation will have to go through precisely 
the same process. Yet men must not be discouraged 
nor faint, 

Young pastors going into the field of their labors are 
very apt to go with a zeal which cannot be criticised on 
account of any want of intensity. They put their 
whole soul into their duties; they preach from their 
heart; they visit; they work; they hope; and in their 
track spring up sweeping revivals that like a scythe cut 
the wheat and leave the ground more ,tillable. But a 
year passes, two years pass, three, four, sometimes five 
years pass, and they begin to marvel that they do not 
see the fruits of their work. 

Now, if men enter into the labors of another man it 
may be that they will reap the fruit of the seed that he 
bas sown, immediately; but where men go iato a new 
field, uad sow the seed themselves, they ought not to 
expect to reap the fruit so soon. Whben a man takes a 
prairie farm that has once been broken up he can till it 
and have harvests every year; but let a man go into the 
ceotral part of Indiaoa where beech forests grow, and 
locate a farm there, aod cut away the original timber, 
and wait for the stumps to rot, and subdue his hundred 
and sixty acres by the bardest, little by little redeeming 
them to good tilth, and I think it wiil take bim more 
than one, or five, or ten years. And whenjmen go out 
to labor amoog their uncultivated fellow men, let them 
rem: mber that he who labors in the Garden of the Lord 
must be clothed with a faith, a hope and a courage that 
never expire. 

That which is true of pastors and teachers and re- 
formers is also true of the whole bost of the Lord who 
are attempting to lift the world up from the animal 
level to the social, from the social level to the moral, 
and from the moral level to the spiritual. 

Then, other men grow weary on account of injudi- 
cious labors, on account of undertaking too much, and 
on account of constantly attempting to work from 
wrong standards ia themselves. There is but just so 
much that any one can do, with bis constitutional 
strength, with the aptitude of his faculties, aad with 
the leisure that remains to him after he has performed 
bis regular dulies. A wun way casily spread bimsell 


sO that all bis labors shall be superficial; and he may 
be discouraged because, though he works much, he 
works ineffectually. 

Many a man works from the impulse of praise; and 
as long as he is praised, not to say flattered, he is en- 
couraged, and works cheerfully; but when the praise 
ceases he begins to grow weary and discouraged, and 
it seems to him as though life bad lost its savor. 

Others work from the feeling of pride; and so long as 
that feeling is gratified, and men look up to them, and 
show them defference, and submit to their control, they 
are buoyant, and work willingly; but when the gratifica- 
tion of their pride ceases, and men do not yield to them 
any longer, and they are obliged to humble themselves 
before others, they grow weary. The trouble comes 
from the fact that they are attempting to work from the 
standpoint of promigence and dominance, and wish to 
be masters, 

Other men work because they have a sense of duty; 
and asense of duty ought to underlie every actiou of 
their life: nevertheless, if there is nothing but a sense of 
duty, it is a bard master, that grudges reward; for the 
sense of duty increases with the performance of duty. 
The ideal of what we should be and should do grows 
with actual attainment; so that a man will live forever 
in the 7th chapter of Romans if bis inspiration in life is 
forever an inspiration of conscience, or of duty. 

In view of these considerations, it is not strange that 
so many are weary in well-doing; and we see how man- 
ifestly it is right that we should exhort men, saying, 
‘* Be not weary in well-doing; for in due season ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not.”’ 

Consider, for instance, that we are working in a world 
in which the great forces of good and evil are in eternal 
conflict. Evil never gets discouraged. Tendencies that 
are of the earth, earthy, never are weary. Now, we are 
appointed antagonists of these baleful influences; and 
shall we, that are on the best side, aod that are workers 
together with God who is uoweariable, become weary 
in well-doiog? In that God with whom we are workers 
is no Variablevess or shaduw of turning True, he has 
no need of sleep, as mea have, and he has no bodily 
necessities, being a Spirit; but the., since this is so, 
there are all the more reasoos for repugnance, for dis 
like, for repulsion and for disgust ou bis part; and 
while he is eternally active shail we balt and sit down, 
or even retreat? No. God is working, bis providence 
is working, his grace is workiog, the stars in their 
courses are working, everytbing is marcbiog forward! 
Why stand we, not all the day long, but any part of the 
day, idley Why should we not keep step with the Cap- 
taiu of our salvation? Why should we not move with 
the moving spheres? 

Do not forget that the time is short; thar, at most, 
fatigue, burden, pain and disappointment are brief; that 
almost quicker are they than the eagle's flight, or than 
the shooting of an arrow through the air. It will not 
be long before the conflict will be over for every one of 
us. Soon we shall wrap ourselves in the garments of 
the grave, we sball clothe ourselves in the rubes of 
righteousness beyond, and we sball stand among the 
just, ourselves justified, and among the saved, ourselves 
saved; looking back from the heavenly sphere, we 
sbull see that there bas not been ove burden too heavy, 
ove trouble too many, one rending too severe, one sword 
too sharp, one tear too much, or one weariness too 
great. We shall rejoice, when we stand in the number 
of those that have made their raiment white ito blood, 
that we, too, could weep, that we, too, could suffer, 
and that we, too, could die for Him whu lived aod dnd 
and lives again for our life and for our everlasting joy. 

We are soon, probably, to be separated from cach 
other, going every whither, transieutly or permanently; 
and this is a word of exhortation which every one of 
you, dear brethrea, may carry with you wherever you 
zo. Be seed-sowers, Be husbandmea in the barvest- 
field. Sow and reap day by day. Sow at morning and 
at evening. Withheld not your hand anywhere. You 
know not which shall prosper, this or that, or whether 
both alike shall prosper; and be not weary of the work 
that you leave behind you; take tt up again wherever 
you go; and, in the spirit of the Master, carry blessed- 
ness, Cheerfulness, bopefulnes+, bappiness in your 
rounds, whether of rest, of pleasure or of duty. 

That you may enforce upou y urself these iustiuc- 
tions, renew again, this morning, your pledge of fidel- 
ity. Consider again Him “who, for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, di spising the shame, 
and is set down at the mght hand of the thione of God.” 
Consider that you are disciples, servants, of the Master, 
and that the servant should not count bims:!t worthy 
of better treatment than bis master. RKejowe that God 
gives you permission to work with him. Cvuut it a 
privilege that you are allowed to do the lowest and the 
least thing for him, 

May God give you grace so to take on the spirit ot 
renunciation, and so to make yourselves seivarts of 
other men's necessities, that you may become fit com- 
panions of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, dearly beloved brethren, whatevever chuck 
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you may belong to, or though you belong to no church, 
if you have the witness in your hearts that you belong 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, by faith, by love and by a 
wholly attempted obedience, then in his name I invite 
you to this table, which does not belong to any church, 
but which belongs to every man, woman and child who 
believes in the Lord Jesus Christ. To every one 
that repents of sin, and would turn from it, and 
would take hold upon eternal life; to every one who 
locks to Christ for grace and strength to live aright; to 
every one, of whatsoever sect, of whatsoever section, of 
whatsoever faith, of whatsoever color or of whatsoever 
position, whom Christ has accepted—to every such one 
I extend a cordial invitation to sit with us in communion 
‘his morning, and partake of these memorials of the 
br ken body of Christ, and of his blood shed for the 


remission of our sins. 


Science and Art. 


NaRROW GAUGE R. R.—The cost of a narrow gauge (3 
feet) railroad 1s estimated at #9,520 per mile for a line of one 
hundred miles of a prairie country. For rolling stock 
23,701 per mile is allowed. An eighteen-inch gauge has 
been successfully used in Eastern Massachusetts, and the 
cost of this is considerably lower. 


— - 


Ozone.—Mr. Eremin has made experiments with ozone. 
He found that in oxalic acid solutions ozone may be pre- 
served longer than while using other fluids for this purpose. 
Another fact is very remarkable: the decomposition of 
ozone in sunlight is slower than in the dark; also, ozone 
which, after preparation, was left for some time, and was 
not immediately used, had a more energetic action for dis- 
infecting purposes. 


UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE.—At Burnley, England, the de- 
vice of converting sewage into cement has been success- 
fully tried. The town sewage runs into settling tanks, 
being mixed on the way with “lime cream.” After set- 
tling the sludge is dried, and finally packed in kilns and 
burned, no other fuel being necessary than just sufficient 
coal and shavings to set italight. ‘Cement clinkers"’ are 
the result; and these ground into coarse powder make the 
cement, which is salable as Portland or other hydraulic 
cement. The corporation of Burnley are said to be satis- 
fied with the purification thus effected of the sewage, and 
the company working the invention find it profitable. 


SURINKING OF TIRES WITH Hot WaTER.—Hot water, in- 
stead of fire, is used on some of the Russian railways for 
shrinking tires. An iron tank, one quarter filled with 
water, is fixed near a stationary boiler, a steam-pipe from 
which is led through it, capable of heating the water to 
“I Fahr. Into this the tire is plunged by means of a 
portable crane, and after an immersion of from ten to fif- 
teen minutes is taken out and immediately placed on the 
wheel. The allowance for shrinking—the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the skeleton and that of the tire—is 
0.75 millimeter to a meter, and the measurement must be 
maie with great accuracy. This method, of course, se- 
cures absolute uniformity of temperature, which in the 
ordinary method of heating by fire is unattainable. 


WESTERN MINING LAws.—There is a large class of per- 
sons interested in mining to whom it seems desirable to 
complicate matters in regard to the boundaries of claims. 
If the laws were simple and reducible to mathematical 
precision of adjustment, where would be all the profitable 
suits that afford a means of support to lawyers of the Pa 
cific slope‘ And where would be excuses for the local 
skirmishes that lend such a joyous spice of excitement to 
life in the mining regions? The ** Engineering and Mining 
Journal” is authority for the statement that the system of 
vertical boundaries for mining property is in vogue all 
over Europe and in this country east of the Missouri. 
West of that river, however, the mining laws are based on 
Spanish precedents, which allow the discoverer of a vein to 
follow it downward as far as he chooses. The advantage 
claimed for this system is that it encourages mining enter- 
prise, for if the ** dip” of a vein carries it beyond a vertical 
boundary it isevident that the miner must suspend work or 
purchase a right to continue, while it might not pay the sur- 
face owner to sink a shaft to strike the vein underlying his 
land. The vertical boundary plan is certainly the simplest, 
and it would seem that some plan might easily be devised 
whereby claims already established on the Spanish system 
should be adapted to a system far more in accordance with 
civilized property rights. 


DeaTH BY HANGING PAINLESS.—AIl] the evidence goes 
to show that death by hanging is painless, and there is posi- 
tively no fact or well-founded opinion to the contrary. If 
this be case, then, what is the explanation of it! Simply 
this: That in every form of strangulation the blood-vessels 
of the neck are compressed, as well as the air-passages. A 
large part of the blood is returned from the head by the 
externa! jugular veins, which are very near the surface, 
aad in which the current can be checked by slight pressure. 
Most of the blood from the brain itself comes back 
through the internal jugulars, which lie near, but a little 
outside of, the carotid arteries. The walls of veins are lax 
am! Vielding, so as to be easily compressed, while those of 
the arteries are tirm and elastic, and it requires consider- 
able force to approximate them. Pressure, then, which 1s 
sufficient to close the jugular veins only crowds the carotids 


a little further inward, and the blood is still poured 
through them into the brain, whence it cannot escape. 
When this pumping process is going on at the rate of 
seventy strokes a minute it is easy to understand how the 
engorgement of the vessels of the brain in a very brief 
time reaches a degree which causes insensibility. To ex- 
plain why this congestion causes unconsciousness would 
involve a technical discussion which would here be out of 
place. It must suffice to say that it does; so that, as the 
cerebral congestion in a hanged person brings on insen- 
sibility within a minute, while the physical agony of 
suffocation does not begin until later, it follows that the 
victim does not feel any of the pangs of asphyxia. He 
first becomes insensible, with accompanying pleasurable 
feelings, from cerebral congestion, and then is choked to 
death while unconscious.—{ Dr. R. 8S. TRacy, in Popular 
Science Monthly” for July. 


SAFETY VALVES.—Professor R. W. Raymond has writ- 
ten for the *“ Engineering and Mining Journal” a very 
entertaining series of letters on the recent excursion of 
mining engineers to Chattanooga and the mining regions 
of Alabama and Georgia. He describes the machinery of 
a Tennessee river steamboat as follows: 


* Their machinery was curiously studied by many, to whom 
it was novel; and much interest was excited by the peculiar 
arrangement of the safety-valve on one of them. The heavy 
weight was bung at the extremity of the lever; and then, to 
prevent the valve from leaking, another lever was brought 
firmly down across the first, to keep it in its place. Effective, 
but complicated. As Holley (who is good authority) justly 
remarked, a better way would be to remove the safety-valve 
altogether, and screw ina plug. On inquiry as to what would 
be done when the steam pressure rose too high, we learned 
that it didn’t most generally rise too high; but when it did, 
they just opened some more throttle-valve and let ber go 
faster, till the pressure came down again. Of which ingeni- 
ous device we all took notes. But eriticism of the Tennessee 
steamers is out of place, in view of the fact that they carried 
us safely, at one time and another, two hundred miles up and 
down the river; andaftera few hours’ experience, every body 
felt quite at case about the safety-valve—so much so, that an 
enterprising young man, who came up on the hurricane deck 
with the news that the steam-gauge showed 180 Ibs. to the 
square inch, was snubbed at once by the whole company with 
a’ Well, what of it?’ One ot the ladies, who had been read- 
ing Holley’s paper on “Tests,” ete., observed knowingly that a 
hundred and eighty was not much, Good wrought-iron ought 
to stand fifty thousand! After which, nothing was to be 


Fact and Rumor. 


— Buffalo Bill is very il. 

—Canada forests are burning up. 

—Diphtheria was known in ancient Egypt. 

—Virginia has re-erected the whipping-post. 

—The dry season has set inin New England. 

—The population of London is now 3,266,987. 

—Gen. Garfield is making hay on his Ohio farm. 

—QOhio farmers are organizing against the tramps. 

—The Mexicans are about ready for another revolution. 

—Maine farmers are now picking potato-bugs by the 
quart. 

—A recent fire in Maudelay, India, destroyed 4,200 
houses. 

—A champion swimmer has been drowned in New 
Orleans. 

—Funds are wanted in Dublin to found a home for des- 
titute dogs. 

—** Revolution leads to arnica” is the way a Maine 
Newspaper puts it. 

—The school population of the United States is put 
down at 14,506,000, 

—Pedestrians are “doing” the White Mountains with 
enthusiasm and success. 

—Mr. Proctor has reduced the distance-of the sun from 
the earth to 92,535,330 miles. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard resumes her place in the ranks 
of the temperance reformers. 

—Worcester’s farewell dinner to John B. Gough was a 
brilliant and successful affair. 

—The Emperor William, of Germany, has the beautiful 
blue eyes of Frederic the Great, 

—Gen. Butler and the dictionaries are not agreed in their 
definitions of the French assignats. 

—Bald Mountain, N. C., is at its old tricks of cracking 
and rumbling. It will develop into a full fledged volcano 
some day. 

—President Eliot, of Harvard College, is yachting it 
along the coast of Maine, and Rev. Dr. Peabody has gone 
to Europe. 

—Washington Territory wants to enter the Union as a 
sovereign State. It already far outstrips Nevada in point 
of population. 

—A baby wagon in a New York apartment house has 
been formally enjoined at the instance of the occupants of 
the lower floor. 

—Some one writes to the * Tribune” that the Niagara 
hack drivers are under control this season, aud can no 
longer plunder travelers at will. 

— A base-ball bat slipped out of the hands of a juvenile 
player one day last week and struck acompanion on the 
head, killing him almost instantly. 

—CGeneral Longstreet testifies before the court-martial 
at West Point that if General Porter had literally obeyed 
orders his command would have been annihilated. 

—How will the Congressman rave in his western home 
when he finds that specie is going to resume payment on 
its own account, without even the formality of a debate! 

—The Sutro tunnel was practically finished on Monday 


of last week. It is 20,170 feet long, and drains, ventilates 
and affords access to the various mines of the famous 
Comstock lode. 

—Spurgeon has heard of Col. Ingersoll, but says he 
would do nothing * to convert him.” * He isa green water - 
melon. The more he abounds the more the people will 
turn from him.” 

—Edward Cox, an English Collier, is probably the most 
unprofitable client living for an accident insurance com- 
pany. He has been carried home thirty-four times in the 
course’ of his life. 

—Here is treason! A Michigan newspaper has itself 
printed across the river in Canada, and saves something 
like 22 per cent. Who would not be a traitor to that ex- 
tent at the same price / 

—It has been discovered that Napoleon III. drew his 
allowance for 1870 in advance, and a committee of investi- 
gation has decided that his estate owes the umount to 
France. How to collect it is the next question. 

—It is becoming a serious question with the gas com- 
panies what will become of them after the electric light 
has superseded the gas burner of the period. There is no 
difficulty about it; gas will be used for cooking and heat- 
ing. 

— A professions! thief reflects that his is the only calling 
that affords a certain means of livelihood. If he succeeds 
he can afford for awhile to pay his own bills. If he fails 
and is caught, the State pays his bills for him. Isn't there 
something wrong about this / 

—A New Jersey editor shot at one of his compositors 
the other day but did not hit him. It is surmised that the 
compositor found it impossible to read the editor's copy, 
and that the editor would admit no reason for the blun- 
ders in the compositor’s proof. 

—Stanley received the gold medal of the French Geo- 
graphical Soviety on June 28th. This is the bighest reward 
the society can give. It was presented by Admiral de la 
Ronciere le Noury, with a complimentary speech, and re- 
ceived by Mr. Stanley with thanks expressed at some 
length. 

—A little while ago the democratic papers invariably 
referred to him as * Ben. Butler” and made frequent allu- 
sions to “spoons,” but now they are beginning to give hum 
all his titles and studiously avoid reference to spoons in 
connection with his name. This is one of the political 
signs of the times. 

—The ** World ” thus tries its hand at definition: ** Take 
a politician and cram him with facts about treaties and 
the peculiar powers and interests of different nations and 
you have a diplomatist; give him imagination and you 
have a statesman.” In truth that is a wonderful demo- 
cratic combination—politics, facts and imagination! 

—Asa general thing persons who wish to go to prison 
do not knowingly plan to imperil the lives of others, 
but last week a woman in a New York tenement-house 
saturated her bed with kerosene and set fire to it, thereby 
endangering the lives of many innocent people. Her ex- 
cuse is that she was unhappy, and wanted to yo to prison 
for ten years. 

—The captain of a German steamer navigating the South 
Pacific ran into a very disagreeable layer of pumice-stone 
floating on the surface of the water. This had an in- 
veterate tendency to» foul his screw; and his natural infer- 
ence that an eruption had taken place was confirmed by 
the subsequent discovery of a new island where seventeen 
fathoms of water is marked on the charts. We do not 
know precisely where this island is, but mariners will do 
well to take notice. 

—New York and Boston have had their Wilfred Mon- 
tressor, Lord Ogilvy, etc., and some worthy citizens of both 
cities are out of pocket in his behalf. That it may not be 
behindhand, a quiet Vermont village has loved and lest an 
alleged English baron, who not only ran up bills and bor- 
rowed money from his landlord, but engaged the services 
of a clergyman for his approaching marriage, and secured 
the gold watches of his prospective bride and mother-in- 
law before finally taking his deparcure. 

—For the sake of his pretty name and his remarkable 
amivertisement in an English paper, we give Mr. Cunning- 
ham Boosey a gratuitous notice. He announces *‘Universal 
Musical Tutors at the astonishingly low price of 6d. each. 
These Tutors are edited by the most distinguished London 
professors, and are unequaled even by Tutors at ten times 
their cost. Everything is included that it is necessary for 
a pupil to learn; but the padding introduced in expensive 
Tutors, in order to increase their price, is left out.” 

—If we Americans are prone to be imposed upon by 
alleged noblemen and the like, so are real noblemen occa- 
sionally taken in by alleged Yankee millionaires. The 
case of one Gray, who swindled Wall Street out of some 
$500,000, and went to London in the character of an 
American Croesus, is one of the most notable. After sun- 
dry arrests and escapes he has now been extradited, and is 
at home to be tried and probably sentenced to some ten 
years in the State Prison, at the end of which time it is 
understood that affluence waits him, he having provided 
out of his “ savings” for a comfortable old age. 

—The Massachusetts town of Foxboro’, which celebrated 
its centennial on Saturday, the 2¥th ult., is one of the most 
honored if not the most distinguished communites of our 
sister State. It claims at least the distinction of being the 
only town of its name in the world. It is now the seat of 
a large and flourishing straw manufacture, as well as a 
favorite place of summer residence. The celebration of 
the centennial was a most sensible affair. In place of a 
noisy military parade there was a procession emblematic 
of the trades which had given the town its prosperity, and 
instead of dedicating a costly monument, a huge boulder 
was unveiled, which had been established in the center of 
the common and suitably inscribed as a memorial of the 
occasion. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BORN AT JERUSALEM- 


child of Eastern birth, 

, Welcome to our wondrous earth. 
Weitcome, innocent blue eyes, 
Opening upon Syrian skies: 
Welcome, feet that soon will stand 
On Judea'’s sacred land ; 

Bud from honorable stem, 

Babe, boro at Jerusalem. 


Were Lof that faith of old 
Christians heid ‘gainst Paynimes bold, 
I should say the Virgin mild 
Specially on thee bad smiled ; 

That the Mother of all mothers 

Had loved thine beyond the others, 
Sending such a priceless gem 

To her, in Jerusalem. 


Or, if of still older creed, 

Ere the world of Christ had need, 

I should think of Rachel fair; 
Hannah, who child Samuel bare: 
Hebrew women, grand and calm, 
Whose pure lives roll like a psalm 
Down the centuries. Who like them, 
Mothers of Jerusalem! 


Little sweet god-daugbter mine! 
Thy fair unknown face will shine 
Like the stars which shepherds see 
Still, o'er plains of Galilee: 

And thy unheard voice will fill 
Silence, like Siloam’s rill, 

W here the hills, with purple hem, 
Stand about Jerusalem. 


Babe, thy future who can see 

hut we bless thee, full and free. 

Walk, where walked Christ's stainless feet, 
In the Temple and the street : 

Holy, harmless, undefiled,” 

Yet to parents human child; 

Till thou walk with Him-and them— 

In the New Jerusalem. 


—{The Author of “ John Malifax, Gentleman.” 
"© Addressed to Gladys Mulock Holman Hant. Born Sept. 20, 1876. 


RELIGIOUS AWAKENING AT FON- 
TANASANTA., 

[A special correspondent sends us the following account of 
an interesting religious work in Italy which she translates 
from a report published in the “ Vedetta Cristiana,”> or 
“Chrmstian Watchman,” published in Florence. The writer 
is G. Berlucehi, a Christian worker in the Italian Evangelical 
Free Church.) 

()* Thursday last, the 24d of this month, two strangers 

came to me. I afterwards learned that they were 
two wealthy land owners of Fontanasanta, a part of the 
township of Arena Po. Although vnly « part, it has a 
population of 2,500 souls. (It is om the borders of Pied- 
mont between Stradella and Piacenza.) These men, in a 
few words, informed me that the entire population of their 
village is indignant against the Roman clergy because the 
latter, having driven away a good and liberal priest, now 
wish to impose another priest upon them by force and 
against the will of the whole populace, who, having long 
since bought the church with their own money, who also 
pay the priest, think themselves at least entitled to choose 
a pastor of their own liking. They were unwilling, there- 
fore, to accept one forcibly imposed upon them by the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy which they already disliked; they 
accordingly deliberated among themselves, decided that 
they would do without any priest at all, and sent to ask me 
if I would do them the favor to.come to Fontanasanta to 
preach the Gospel. Although I saw at once that it was a 
momentary vexation against church tyranny, and that 
after a little while the anger of the people might and 
probably would be appeased, and the former condition of 
affairs would return, still, perceiving the door opened, I 
did not hesitate to accept the invitation, and on Saturday, 
the 4th inst., | took the train to the station of Arena Po 
where I found a carriage awaiting me. At Fontanasanta 
I was enthusiastically greeted by the whole population, 
which could not refrain from cheering and manifesting its 
pleasure at my arrival, thus offering a marked contrast to 
some other places where the people would have killed me 
if they had been able. 

I never passed so happy a day as that in which I spoke 
to them continually of the gospel, and found them all well 
disposed to receive and approve the truths therein con- 
tained. In the evening a great number of women filled 
the streets in front of my lodgings, and I talked to them 
about half an hour to convince them that with the preach- 
ing of the gospel it was not intended to make them change 
their religion, but to induce them to return to the true 
Christian faith professed by our fathers; not by our modern 
fathers, but by those of the apostolic times. Nor was it 
my intention to refute all the teachings of the priests; 
many of them must be preserved because they are written 
in the gospels, such as the birth of Christ from the Virgin 
Mary, his miracles, death, resurrection and ascension into 
heaven, the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pente- 
cost—that Spirit which descended upon all the one hundred 
and twenty persons, men and women, who were assembled 
together in the upper chamber, just as it descends now 
upon all who believe, changing heart and mind to think 
and to work better than before. ‘* You will understand, 
therefore,” I said to them, ‘that | intend to refute only 
those teachings which the priests have thought themselves 
privileged te add to the truth, and to show you those 
which the priests have taken away but which are to be 
found in the gospels. 

I bade them *“ good-night,”’ but shortly after the large 
hall of my hotel was again filled with people, and, having 
placed there a chair and a table, by the light of a lantern 


a 
I read and spoke to them of the Parable of the Sower, 
alluding to the necessity of discerning the difference be- 
tween the good seed, which is the Word of Christ, and the 
tares, which are the doctrines of man. 

The next morning at 8 o'clock, at the church, in the pres- 
ence of about a hundred persons, I spoke about the Samari- 
tan woman, dwelling particularly upon the gift of God, 
upon him who said, ‘‘ Give me to drink,” and upon the Liv- 
ing Water which is the Word of God, able to satisfy the 
thirst of the soul even more than ordinary water satisfies 
bodily thirst. 

I was asked to speak again at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, 
then taking the train I went to Stradella, where after 
assisting at the service which was held there in company 
with the brethren from Montu and Caneto, as is customary 
on the first Sunday of every month, I informed the 
brethren of the events taking place at Fontanasanta. 
Some of them resolved to go with me on my return, ac- 
cordingly eight of us arrived there in the aftternoon, and 
were amazed to find several thousand persons assembled 
together and awaiting us with great anxiety. Many of 
them had come from the neighboring villages. 

It would take too long a time to rehearse all that we said 
to them. I will only say that, in order to re-establish the 
commemoration of Christ's death in the place of the 
priest's mass, I took for my subject the xxvi. chapter of St. 
Matthew from the 2th verse onward a few verses. I 
spoke particularly of how the sacrilegious hand of the 
priest had completely and horribly perverted the meaning 
and the practice of that Divine ‘he wot concluded 


by exhorting all, and especially the wo who, are usu- 
ally more attached to the skirts of theSpriests than the 
men are, to detach themselves from all this, and to put 
away all inquietude for not having attended mass that 
Sunday, a mass which ts an invention of the priests to ob- 
tain money, reminding them finally that in the whole gos 
pel it is impossible to find the word mass written even 
once. 

The beloved brother Fedele then spoke; his remarkable 
age of seventy-two years, his simplicity and good sense in 
speaking, must have produced a great impression on his 
hearers, and finally brother Sartirana spoke with great 
frankness, clearness, and conciseness on the Passover. 

After having raised our voices in a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God, which was responded to by a loud amen 
from all the people, we returned to Stradella, reflecting 
that if all the villages and cities of Italy would do as the 
village of Fontanasanta has done, liberating itself from 
the slavery to the priests, the great problem which for cen- 
turies has been discussed by wise statesmen without ever 
arriving at any conclusion, namely, the separation of 
Church and State, would be quickly solved. Fonmtanasanta 
has shown the way. Our prayer is that this village may 
find many imitators. 

STRADELLA, May 6, 1878. 


(Our correspondent adds the following:] 


‘“* The two letters Rossetti sent me tell me how impossi- 
ble it is to describe the work that is beingylone at Fontana- 
santa; they tell Rossetti, ‘ Venga *—*Come and 
see.” They very much wish to open a Sunday-school 
where the children could be taught, and where it seems 
the parents would also go, but have no money. They 
think hundreds of children would go. They also wish to 
distribute papers and tracts, but have not the means to 
give more than twenty copies of a paper of which hun- 
dreds would be needed. They have remarked that many 
of the people refer continually to the Bible as they listen 
to the preaching, so as to see whether the preacher keeps 
to the Word, and that shows an earnest and sincere desire 
to find the truth."’ 


Correspondence. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 

UNDER this title, in your paper of June 5th, you kindly 
noticed my “ Theological Trilemma,” together with two 
other volumes on the same general subject. Your notice 
was, on the whole, so candid and just and gave such evi- 
dence that you had carefully examined the question, that 
I would openly have thanked you in the columns of your 
paper had you permitted me to do it. 

In your issue of July 3d, Prof. Pond, of Bangor, states 
briefly his ‘objections, to the system, as you have pre- 
sented it.” Most of the objections of Prof. Pond are to 
points that have no necessary connection with “the sys- 
tem” he opposes. We hold, with him, the entire evangel- 
ical faith of the fathers. But we differ in believing the 
ruin of the fall to be more radical and complete, and, con- 
sequently, “‘ the great salvation” provided by Christ, a far 
greater salvation than they teach. We believe that sin is 
destructive, not merely of well being, but of being itself, 
that, when finished, it bringeth forth, not misery merely, 
but death; that Christ died to save us, not merely from 
sin and misery, but also from utter extinction, and that 
the life he gives to us in regeneration is not simply the old 
life restored, but his own peculiar life, a spiritual life, higher 
and better, in every sense, than Adam ever had or lost: 
that His is the zoe aionios, the eternal life of which Christ 
so continually spoke, in contradistinction to the psuche, or 
natural life of man; that there can be no life of any kind 
apart from God, the Source and Sustainer of all life, much 
less a life endlessly perpetuated; and that man, when both 
his natural and spiritual life, the one linking him to the 
animal world and the other to God, shall come to an end, 
must inevitably perish ; that it is through the latter, and 
not the formef, that he is immortal. 

As to God's method in the creation of the world, or of 


man, in particular, it is a speculative question which ha- 
no important bearing on the point we are considering 
and need not here be further noticed. 

As regards the distinction between man and other ani- 
mals, there is no doubt a real and an important <listine- 
tion between man of the lowest type and the highest order 
of animals beneath him; but it is in the possibilities of 
their two natures, and not altogether in what actually ex 
ists betweep them. The distinction only becomes infinite 
when a man, by the quickening power of the Holy Spirit, 
has awakened within him that new spiritual life which is 
from above, and which makes him a partaker of the 
Divine Nature, which only is immortal. 

As for man’s upconditional immortality, the only con- 
sistent theory is that of Plato, which gives him a being 
without beginning as well as without end: ane this is essen 
tially pantheistic; for if man exists at all by the will of 
God that existence must necessarily be conditional, and it 
belongs to Revelation to tell us what are the conditions: 
and it has told us very distinctly, but men have chosen to 
believe the tempter who whispers, ‘* Ye shall be as gods,” 
“Ye shall not surely die,” rather than the Word of God 

I am not aware that we differ from ortuodox Calvinists 
on the doctrine of regeneration, only we give it greater 
emphasis than is customary. We hold that there is no 
such thing in the natural or supernatural world as spon 
taneous generation or regeneration; that it is the gilt of 
God's grace, and that in the bestowment of the new hfe he 
is as much a sovereign as in the bestowment of any of the 
inferior kinds of life; but in this, as in all other cases, it is 
through the use of the means he has appointed. 

We can see no more difficulty in the salvation of infants 
‘‘on the theory before us” than on his theory, unless he 
holds, as his argument implies, if it means anything, that 
infants do not need to be regenerated. 

If Dr. Pond holds with Arminius that salvation is be- 
stowed upon the righteous as a reward of their well-loing, 
then we do differ from him; but if he believes and 
teaches that salvation is of grace through Christ, that all 
the good deeds of the righteous are the fruits of his grace, 
and that everyone is rewarded in the future just in pro 
portion to the deserts of his faithfulness, then we agree 
with him perfectly. 

In regard to the penalties of the future, we hold that we 
are a mortal race in consequence of the fall, and that in 
addition to this every unforgiven sinner must suffer such 
penalties as the justice of God requires. But we cannot 
conceive how, upon any other theory than ours, the pen- 
alties of God’s law can be adjusted to the varying deserts 
of individual sinners, or how those stripes that come upon 
lesser offenders, however light they may be, can be called 
few if those who receive them are to have their lives per- 
petuated without end and their stripes are to be perpetu- 
ally and eternally inflicted! 

We have not attempted to set forth a new theory, full 
and perfect in all its parts. Theories in science, philosophy 
or theology, are of long growth and the product of many 
minds. But we have attempted to suggest the outlines of 
a theory that is at once consistent with nature, reason 
and revelation, that gives a brighter view of the charac- 
ter and government of God, that dispels many of the dark 
clouds which a false philosophy has thrown round him and 
his word, that explains and clarifies much that is dark and 
mysterious in the evangelical system, as usually accepte:t, 
that raises the only real barrier to the incoming or the 
demoralizing error of Universalism, that, in short, while 
it humbles the pride of the natural man, and shows him 
the absolute necessity of being born again, greatly exalts 
the work of Christ and prepares the way for the accept- 
ance of the Gospel as the only hope of a perishing world. 

J. H. PETTINGELL, 


July 4th, 1878. 1608 Wallace St., Philadelphia. 


PROF. POND vs. GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 


THE Christian Union numbers among its readers many 
who are infidels and who admire the Union for its fair, 
candid and charitable spirit. The review article, pub- 
lished several weeks ago, entitled ‘‘ Conditional Immor- 
tality,” struck us as uncommonly thoughtful and consider- 
ate; though not committed to the heresy in question, it 
was characterized by a wide charity. If we could believe 
in any kind of conscious immortality ; if the physiological 
difficulties in the way of personal continuance did not ap- 
pear to us insurmountable; if we could have faith that a 
resurrection to life ever did take place, or ever could take 
place under the existing order of nature (and we know of no 
other order), the doctrine first systematically promulgated 
by the late C. F. Hudson, and more recently by Edward 
White and W. R. Huntington would win our acceptance 
as the only reasonable one. 

But we do not purpose reviewing Dr. Pond’s article in 
detail. Sufficient that to us all reliable evidence as to the 
origin of the human race “ points to a development,” if not 
‘from a lower form of animal life,”’ at least from a state 
of primitive savagery. Moreover, we do not believe that 
between man and the higher brutes there is psychologically 
an impassable gulf, and here we are content to follow the 
lead of Herbert Spencer and Charles Darwin, whose phi- 
losophy is to us move scientific and more reasonable than 
that of Dr. Pond. Our specialty being physiological in- 
vestigation, we find in this department striking confirma- 
tion of the general doctrine of evolution. 

In the article of Dr. Pond we remarked with great 
surprise his foot-note on the creative days. The interpre— 
tation of the learned doctor will not stand criticism, and 
no living geologist of any note accepts it. It does violence 
to the Scripture text to intercalate countless aeons of pro- 
gressive, orderly development between the first and second 
verses of the first chapter of Genesis, and then end it all 
by a “terrible disruption.” See the refutation of this view 
~ the late Hugh Miller, in ‘‘ Testimony of the Rocks:” 
also in “ Essays and Reviews.” It is dangerous to force 
such interpretations on the plain text of Scripture; many 
an individual has been made infidel by such procedure, and 
of that number we have to corfess ourselves one. iH. 
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THE LOTTERY OF LIFE. 
By Mrs. Henry WarD BEECHER. 
“ Think not, the maiden gained, that all is done: 
The prize of happiness must yet be won.” 
-. young people more truly interpreted the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of marriage they would 
not so thoughtlessly assume its relations. If parents, 
or less indulgent friends, could induce them to think 
with less excitement and more soberly of the duties 
as well as the pleasures, how much more of unfading 
brightness would glorify this fair earth; how much 
more of the true home—its rest, its joys, its unselfish 
love—would bless and abide in it. But with little 
sthought and less realization of its true meaning. hun- 
dreds rush into marriage as if only preparing for a 
picnic or a pleastre excursion. They are so sure they 
love one another; and seeing life only in rosy tints 
they laugh at any prudential caution and repel any 


_earnest effort to teach them to understand the mutual 


responsibilities that the contemplated union will bind 
upon them. 

The lover sees only perfection, sweetness and beauty 
in the maiden who he imagines has every qualifica- 
tion to make his home a little heaven; and in her es- 
timation his love is to be her tower of strength—a safe 
refuge from every storm; and thus surrounded and 
guarded by his tender care she fears no evil, shrinks 
from no hardship. In his present ecstatic state be 
cannot imagine that her estimate of what his devo- 
tion is always to be can possibly be overdrawn. 

Now what do they really know of each other’? 
During courtship and engagement, with perhaps no 
intention te deceive or wear a holiday face, all the 
best points of their characters are in the ascendancy. 
Ah! if lovers would bring a little common sense to 
their aid! They are aware that it is folly to expect 
perfection; certainly they must know that in their 
own individual selves they have not such desirable 
qualities to offer. They know that the best and no- 
blest have faults; that friends of every degree have 
some traits or peculiarities that call for kindness and 
charitable construction; and, in the new life they 
contemplate, above all otbers, they should under- 
stand how necessary it must be to bear one another's 
burdens, neither expecting nor desiring that the for- 
bearance should be all on one side. 

In the haleyon days of love, before marriage, how 
important for the young to keep in mind that they 
are “not embarking on the smooth surface of a sum- 
mer sea,’’ but are to take life together as it comes to 
all—with its sunshine and its sha.low—heartily enjoy- 
ing the summer, but brave to meet the frosts and 
storms of winter. In every vicissitude, if they love 
and henor all the good each finds in the other, and 
bear with loving patience such mistakes as may arise, 
conscious that they are about equal on both sides, 
what a change would be at once seen in the fearful 
records that are served up to the community in our 
daily papers! 

Both men and women are of the earth, earthy. 
subject to such infirmities as are born of earth; but 
we honestly believe a husband has more influence in 
shaping the character and life of a true loving wo- 
man than she can possibly have over his. Woman 
has more to suffer, more of those cares and perplex- 
ities which naturally tend to develop irritability, 
impatience and similar infirmities, than men are 
liable to, and therefore she has more need of tender 
forbearance and loving guidance. 

But fault-finding or silent disapproval, exacting 
obedience under the guise of unconditional surrender 
of alla wife’s taste and judgment to his, is not a hus- 
band’s best mode of weeding out her faults or leading 
her into a pew and more perfect life. A woman can 
be easily influenced and molded by gentleness and 
love, but it is not easy or safe to attempt to drive her 
either by sternness, studied neglect or disapprobatiou 
silently manifested. Ah! this wretched mode of cen- 
suring by solemn silence! A good round scolding, or 
a sharp quarrel even, and then a loving reconciliation 
—bad as such a course is—would be far less disastrous. 

Having made choice of a companion, young people 
look forward to marriage as a step that settles all un- 
certainty and gives to them a life of unbroken happi- 
ness. And yet how vague are their conceptions of 
what will be necessary to insure any portion of their 
anticipated bliss. 


** We are married, they say, and you think you have won me. 
Well, take this white veil from my head and look on me. 
Here is matter to v®@x you and matter to grieve you. 

Here is doubt to disturb you or faith to believe you. 
l am here, as you see, common eartb, common dew. 
Be wary, and mid me to roses—not rue. 


“ Ab! shake out the filmy thing, fold after fold, 
And see if you bave me to keep and to hold. 
Look close at my heart, see the worst of its sinning— 
It is not yours to-day for the yesterday's winning. 
The past is not mine—I am too proud to borrow— 
You must grow to new heights if I love you to-morrow. 


* We're married! I'm plighted to hold up your praises, 
As the turf at your feet does it handful of daisies : 
That way lies my honor—my pathway of pride. 

But mark you, if greener grass grow either side 
I shall know it, and keeping in body with you 
Shall walk in my spirit. with feet in the dew.”’ 


If one could look into the many aching hearts, made 


sore by the sudden vanishing of imaginary perfec- 
tions, what a revelation that would be! Because 

“That way lies their honor—their pathway of pride,” 
how many appear outwardly happy, or at least con- 
tent, who have waked from their dream of antici- 
pated bliss to a life of vain longings and repinings. 
Seeing what to them look like fresher, happier lives 
all about them, they venture “in spirit, with feet 
in the dew’ on unsafe grounds. Hence we bear so 
much of broken homes, divorced hearts, and sin and 
sorrow, Where there should have been abiding peace. 

* We're married! Oh, pray that our love do not fail! 

I have wings tlattened down and bid under my veil. 

They are supple as light—you can never undo them: 

And swift in their tlight—you can never pursue thet. 

And spite of all clasping, and spite of all bands. 

I can slip like a shadow -a dream—from your hands. 

“ Nay! call me not cruel, and fear not to take me. 

lam yours for my lifetime, to be what you make me: 

To wear my white veil as a sign or a cover, 

As you shall be proven my lord or my lover; 

A cover tor peace that is dead, or a token 

Ot biiss that can never be written or spoken.” 


Our Pouny Folks. 


THE VAN DERKIN WILL. 
By F. E. HAMILTON. 

NHARLIFE Currie hurned along the winding path. 

way through the woods that led to his home, 

without noticing his old friend, the little gray squirrel, 

seated upon a great stump to watch him pass, and 

entering the cabin where his mother was preparing 

supper he threw his arithmetic and geography upon 

the table and seated himself in the corner with a long- 
drawn sigh. 

Mrs. Currie looked up. ** What is it, my boy?” 

* School is closed,”’ he rephed, “and the master says 
that | have gone as far as he can teach me and that ! 
need not come back next term,” 

* And now?” said his mother. 

**Now,” answered Charlie, “I want to go to River- 
dale Academy, but I know that father cannot afford 
tosend me. Oh, dear! I'll never learn anything! I 
wish we lived at the village.” 

Mrs. Currie took the tea-kettle from the open fire- 
place and stood it upon the table before she an- 
swered. 

“ Well, my dear boy, you know tow glad your 
father would be if he could send you to Riverdale. 
He and I have talked the matter over considerably of 
late, and he has decided upon this: you may work 
out next winter, or for the next year, wherever you 
can find anything to do, and board at home, and you 
may save all the money you earn and go to the 
Academy winter after next. You're young yet, only 
sixteen, and that will be time enough to go away from 
home.” 

“Oh, mother! That's splendid!” eried the boy, joy- 
ously springing from his seat, “did father say he’d do 
that’ I ecan work for Mr. Gordon, I know, for he was 
looking fora boy the other day. I can earn money 
enough Lamsure. You are very kind!” and be threw 
his arms impulsively about his mother’s neck and 
kissed her. 

Mrs. Currie returned the kiss, smiling at his earnest- 
ness, and then asked him to bring her some wood from 
the pile back of the house, As he ran to execute her 
request she looked after him with alla mother's love 
and thanked God in her heart that her son was a true, 
good boy, and that his desire was for knowledge and 
the power it might give rather than for wealth or 
pleasure only. 

Mr. Currie was 2 poor farmer who lived upon rented 
land. Uneducated himself, he had determined that 
his child should receive from his hands a better tn. 
heritance than mere money would be, and therefore, 
with his wife, he was striving to educate him thorough- 
ly and well. Their home was upon the banks of the 
Ranistook river, a tributary of the Connecticut, away 
up in Northern New Hampshire. There, sheltered 
by the mighty forest trees from summer's sun and 
winter's storm, the little family had lived and worked 
for the past ten years; ever since Charlie could re- 
member, in fact. The farm which Mr. Currie culti- 
vated lay a mile or more from his cabin, and that, to- 
gether with all the timbered land in that section, a 
mighty extent of country embracing many thousand 
acres upon both sides of the river, belonged to the es- 
tate of Adam Van Derkin, a rich old Dutchman who 
had recently died. 

When Charlie entered with bis arms full of wood 
Mrs. Currie announced that tea was waiting, and the 
boy turned and ran down the little path to meet his 
father as he returned from his work and thank him 
for the permission which be had given him. The sun 
was not yet fairly down, but a great dun-colored bank 
of clouds had slowly risen from the western horizon 
and hidden it, so that the evening light was greyish 
and dull and the air growing chill. {[t felt as if a 
storm were at hand. 

Charlie had been gone for perhaps ten minutes, and 
Mrs. Currie was expectantly awaiting the return of 
her husband and son, when she heard the sound of 
horses’ feet coming up the pathway toward the cabin, 
and going to the door she saw three men, well mounted, 
riding toward her. 

As they approached the foremost bowed, and, re- 
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moving his cap, said, “Good evening, madam. (Cur 
you tell me whose land this is ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,’’ replied Mrs. Currie; ‘it belongs to the 
Van Derkin estate."’ 

“Thank you,” said her questioner. Then, turning 
to his companions, he said, “ Gentlemen, we are »{ 
last upon the ground. Now do you not think it would 
be well to stop here, if this lady would keep us, so 
as to be ready for our work in the morning’ Wery 
be able to obtain help here, too; and we shall need a 
number of searchers.”’ 

The others spoke together for a moment, and then 
replied, whereupon all three dismounted, 
and the one who had first addressed Mrs. Currie spoke 
to her again. 

“Madam, we are from Boston; two of us are law- 
yers, and this third gentleman is one of the heirs of 
Adam Van Derkin, who originally owned this farm. 
We have come here upon business connected with the 
estate, and shall find it necessary to remain in this 
neighborhood for a few days. Will you accommo- 
date us with lodgings and food for ourselves and 
horses? Weare city gentlemen, it is true, but we can 
easily put up with country fare, and you need not be 
afraid but that you can satisfy us if we remain.” 

This proposition took Mrs. Currie quite by surprise. 
Her house was small, and yet there was room for the 
strangers in the loft, and there was epough for them 
and their horses to eat. She was debating the ques- 
tion in her mind when she saw her husband coming 
up the path. The others also saw Mr. Currie, and at 
once introduced themselves, and made known their 
errand. Would he keep them, and could he give 
them his time for the next two or three days? 

Mr. Currie hesitated a moment, then replied, Yes; 
and, directing Charlie to care for their horses, he in- 
vited his guests into the house. 

While at tea Mr. Allen, for that was the name of the 
leader of the party, told why he wasthere. Mr. Van 
Derkin, 80 he stated, died possessed of landed property 
valued at nearly one million dollars; and while every 
body supposed that he had made a will, and while he, 
Mr. Allen, knew that there had been one, for he drew 
it himself at the old gentleman's dictation, none could 
be found; and the great estate was in danger of laps- 
Ing to the State, as there were no beirs at law. 

* And our mission here is this,” concluded the law- 
yer. “In the will which | drew last winter for Mr. 
Van Derkin he named this gentleman, Mr. Sloan, who 
had been his secretary and true friend for many years, 
his sole legatee. Unless we can find that will, and | 
believe it to be his last will Mr. Sloan receives 
nothing, and the property goes into the bands of the 
State; but believing that Mr. Van Derkin might have 
hidden the puper somewhere upon the land in this 
neighborhood while visiting at Riverdale last spring, 
we have come to search forit. I know that he was a 
strange man and might have done such a thing, and | 
know, too, that he always carried this will with him 
in a long tin box; therefore I have advised Mr. Sloan 
to make one thorough trial before he resigns al) hope 
of obtaining his rights. Now we shall commence this 
search to-morrow, and continue it systematically until 
we are satisfied that there is no tin box hidden upon 
these thousands of acres of land. But of course we 
will not be able to do this alone. We shall require the 
assistance of some ten or more reliable men who 
know the country, and are willing to work. We will 
pay good wages—three dollars a day—and we ought 
to have good workmen for that money.”’ 

“ Yes,” added Mr. Sloan, “and I will do more than 
that. | offer a reward of five hundred dollars to the 
man who finds the will, to be paid at once. Now can 
you get us enough searchers ?"’ 

* Indeed I can,” replied Mr. Currie, ‘‘ at those terms: 
for without your liberal reward the pay is far better 
than we can earn about here. When do you want the 
men ?”’ 

“In the morning early,”’ answered Mr. Allen, “if 
the weather permits our working. I thought before 
tea, however, that a storm was threatening.”’ 

Even as be spoke there came, as if in answer to his 
words, the light patter of rain drops upon the low roof 
and the voice of the rising wind moaning through the 
forest trees. 

“The storm has come,’’ said Mrs. Currie, “ but it 
may not be severe nor last until morning. John,” 
she continued, turning to her husband, ** would it not 
be well to notify some of the men at once, and then 
if it is pleasant to-morrow they cau be on hand ?” 

“I think it would,” he replied; and as they arose 
from the table he took his great coat from the wal! 
and putiton. *“ Charley,” eaid he, “I think that you 
and | might see the Johnsons, the Macks, Mr. Pitkin 
and Fred and Dave Kingsbury to-night, and in the 
morning you can take a horse and go after Tom Cole 
and some of those who live further up the river.”’ 

“ All right, sir!" said Charley, springing to his feet. 
“Tll go to the Macks and Mr. Pitkin’s across the 
Ranistook, and you see the others.”’ 

And so it was arranged that Mr. Currie should 
notify those of his friends who lived upon the same 
side of the stream with himself, while Charléy went 
to the other side and engaged those there. Both 
father and son knew the woods perfectly, and felt no 
fear of losing their way even though the might was 
dark and the roads treacherous. 

It was about half-past seven when they started, and 
the rain was still falling. As the door closed behind 
them they turned the one toward the east and the 
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river, and with a cheery “ Good-bye” separated and 
disappeared cach upon his journey alone, 

(Charley walked for half an hour along a narrow 
path winding among the forest trees toward the old 
bridge that crossed the Ranistook. It Was very dark, 
but the boy had traveled the road so often thut he 
knew its every turn. The rain drops falling thick 
and fast upon the leaves all about filled the woods 
with whisperings and strange voices, but be gave them 
no heed; the rising wind moaned more dismally 
through the branches, and creakings and groanings 
came from overhead, but still he plodded on. It was 
about a mile to the river, and when at length he 
reached the little bridge that crossed it he paused a 
moment to rest. As he did so he noticed that the 
storm was increasing and that the sky was heavily 
overcast with black, lowering clouds. oe therefore 
pushed forward at once, and in less than half an hour 
more stood at Thomas Mack's door. 

Making known his errand and receiving an agree- 
ment from Mr. Mack to be at bis father’s early in the 
moruing if the weather permitted, he then pushed 
toward Mr. Pitkin’s. 

His house lay nearly a mile further up the river, 
and the road had grown deep and heavy with mud. 
and Charley himself was soaking wet when, after a 
weary hour’s tramp, Don, Mr. Pitkin’s great hound, 
dashed down the pathway to meet him, barking 
fiercely. The boy spoke in a low tone, and the old 
dog, recoguizing a friend, ceased to threaten and 
trotted toward him with whines of welcome. The 
house was dark, for it was late now, and some mo- 
nents passed ere the messenger could arouse those 
within, so loud was the roar of the wind, so flerce the 
dash of the rain. At last, however, a light appeared, 
and shortly after Mr. Pitkin opened the door, holding 
acandle in one hand and a gun in the other, to de- 
mand who was there, At the sight of Charley, drip- 
piug wet, the master of the house stood his guu in the 
corner and invited the boy in to dry himself before 
the kitchen fire; but he refused because of the late- 
neas of the hour, and, delivering his message, he bade 
Mr. Pitkin * good-night,” patted Don, and dashed 
away down the path to the road, and so on toward 
home, 

The storm was at its worst now. The wind roared 
with terrific fury and the rain fell in a continuous 
flood The great trees along the roadside writhed and 
twisted in the gale, groaning dismally, anal often 
some mighty branch, overpowered by its unseen en- 
emy, would be broken with a ritie-like crack from its 
parent stem and flupg crashing upon the earth below. 
The din was continuous. 

Charlie was naturally brave, but he kuew the dan- 
ger that threttened anyone abroud in the woods in 
such a storm, and he therefore increased his speed, 
and wished himself safely at home. 

He had passed three-quarters of the distance to the 
bridge and wus nearing the stream, when a new 
sound, a rushing and roaring mightier than that of 
the wind even, came to his ears. With a fast beating 
heart he hurried on, listening intently and querying 
as to its omgin, when suddenly the truth tlashed over 
him—it was the voice of the angry Ranistook ! 

With this conviction came the fear that the bridge 
would be swept away by the rising stream before he 
could reach it, and tired as he was he broke intoa 
run and dashed through the mud and water at a 
double-quick gait. Five minutes brought him to the 
turn in the road, three minutes more to the bridge.’ 

He noticed that the water was even now six or eight 
inches deep upon the shore as he neared it, and 
through the night he could see that the tloor was 
covered, but that only lent greater speed to his feet; 
in another instant he would be safely across. But 
even as he sprang upon the frail structure he felt it 
sway and tremble, there was a sudden crackling 
sound as of failing supports and breaking timbers, 
there came a flood of seething, foam-ftlecked water, 
aud the old bridge suddenly sank beneath the boy's 
feet, while the strong tide swept him whirling down 
the current! 

Charlie gave one despairing cry and then instinc- 
tively struck out for the shore. But he might as well 
have tried to swim against a mill-stream, so strong 
was the rush of the angry waters, and had not his 
hand struck a floating log he would have drowned 
even then. As it was, however, he quickly made use 
of this poor raft, and, throwing both arms over it, 
allowed himself to drift with it down the roaring 
river. 

The journey was a strange one. Far out into the 
woods, upon either hand, the flood extended, and the 
wash and sound of the water as it ran among the 
standing trees came to the boy’s ears. The main 
channel itself was filled with floating debris—logs, 
stumps, pieces of board, and entire trees, even, that 
had been swept away. Charlie could form no idea of 
where he was, for his novel craft shot forward with 
such rapidity that he soon lost all track of the land- 
marks, and he concluded that his only chance was to 
cling to the log and drift where he might, trusting to 
Providence to find some shore at last. 

Aud 80 the moments fled. Several times, caught in 
some eddy, the voyager was swept close to overhang- 
ing trees, but although he made the effort he was 
unable to seize their branches, and went rushing on. 
Once the log became jammed in a great mass of sur- 
rounding floodwood, and Charlie was im danger of 
being injured by the ftloating timber, but in a few 


moments a fresh wave came to his assistance and 
scattered the drift about him. 

It was long past midnight, and the tired, wet boy 
was growing weak and stiff, when suddenly bis craft 
struck sharply against the roots of a great oak stand- 
ing all alone ina widespread lake, where the waters 
had flooded the low-lying land upon either shore. 
The jar shook Charlie from his position, and finding 
the tree firm and solid he determined to climb to 
its branches and there remain until morning. It 
certainly would be dryer than toating in the river. 

With no little labor and some pain the boy accom- 
plished his design, and was at last securely seated ten 
feet above the Ranistook between two great branches 
of the mighty oak. And then, strange as it may 
seem, with the storm still raging about him, he fell 
asleep. 

The hours passed. Slowly the night died and morn- 
ing dawned. As the first cray light began to tinge 
the east the wind fell and the rain ceased, and when 
the sun at last arose the storm was over and only its 
results remaimed. Still Charlie slept on, propped be- 
tween the limbs of the oak, wet and weary. 

The river had risen rapidiy and rapidly it fell; and 
the flooded lands were soon drained of the larger por- 
tion of the water which had covered them during the 
night. 

The sun was more than two hours high when 
Charley at last awoke. From all the country a thick 
mist was wing after the rain, and at first the boy was 
utterly unable to decide as to his whereabouts. After 
a time, however, he discerned the far away spire of 
one of the Riverdale churches, and he then knew 
about his location. He was upon the same side of the 
river with his own home, and some four miles below 
it. The fog slowly rising, he also saw that the creat 
lake which had surrounded his tree when he first 
sought refuge there had now dwindled to a simple 
pond with many muddy islands, and feeling very 
hungry he determined at length to descend and begin 
his bomeward journey, for he wanted his breakfast. 

As he moved he found himself stiff and lame with 
pains all over his body, the result of his long chill 
bath; but he only laughed and kicked out his legs to 
drive the cramps away. As he did so he slipped and 
fell a little way, one foot striking just in the crotch of 
the tree where the two main branches separated. 

What was his surprise to find a hollow there into 
which his foot sank some five or six inches. As he 
withdrew it and looked down at the place the gleam 
of something metallic caught his eye, and thrusting 
his band into the hole he drew from it along round 
tin box! 

For a momeut he glared at the article as though it 
were made of gold instead of tin, then with a cry of 
joy he attempted to open it. But in this he failed, 
und examining it more closely he found the cover 
securely riveted on. With a little shock of disappoint- 
meut, but without losing more time, he quickly scram- 
bled to the earth, and carefully picking his way 
across the mud and water that lay between the tree 
and shore stood at length upon firm ground again, 
and was soov hurrying porthward through the woods 
toward home. 

The four miles that separated him from the little 
cabin fled rapidly beneath his eager feet, and the day 
was yet young when he struck into the path that led 
tothe door. As he approucbed be saw the strangers’ 
horses standing saddled and bridled in the yard and 
heard voices issuing from the room within. 

“I will go toward the bridge, following the river 
closely, and search carefully, if you geuttemen will 
ride down the stream. It may be that he drifted be- 
low here somewhere.” It was Mr. Currie who spoke, 
and Mr. Allen answered : 

* All right, sir. And do not let us despair. The boy 
was young and active, and even if he was caught in 
the tlood | have strong hopes that he has escaped. 
God could watch over him even in the darkness and 
storm.”’ 

“And he did!” cried a merry voice in reply, and 
with a joyous shout Charley burst into the room 
waving his tin box over his head. 

Then what questionings, what loving caresses, and 
what happy looks! The boy tol his story quickly 
and simply, handing the box to Mr. Allen at the 
close. That gentleman called for a hatchet, and 
while all looked on with eager eyes he struck off the 
rivets and removed the cover. As he did so along 
legal like document fell from it, and with the cry 
* Found at last!" Mr. Sloan seized and opened it. 

“In the name of God, amen,” he read. “Il, Adam 
Van Derkin, being of sound mind, do make and de 
clare this my last will and testament as follows, to 
wit;” then pausing a moment bis eves ran down the 
page, and he concluded with these words: “ and the 
rest and residue of my estate remaining I hereby will 
and bequeath unto: Henry Sloan, of Boston, and to 
his heirs forever.” 

Mr. Sloan ceased and laid the paper upon the table. 
There Was a moment’s silence throughout the room, 
and then turning to Charley he said, “My boy, you 
have found the missing will and the reward is yours. 
But | have heard of your desire to attend Riverdale 
Academy and of the method by which you proposed 
to obtain the necessary money. Now, this paper 
which you have brought bas made me rich, and | 
wish to double the amount which | yesterday offered 
and give you enough to pay for a three years’ course 
at the Academy at once; and before the boy could 


answer the gentleman had drawn a thick pocket-look 
from his coat and was counting out bank bills upeotm 
the table. 

“There! said he a moment afterwards extending 
a great roll of money toward Charley, “there, my 
boy, is a thousana dollars, all yours and well earnest. 
And may every penny double its value in the know!- 
edge which it enables you to acquire!” 

And so the Van Derkin will was found, and Charley 
Currie went tothe Riverdale Academy. 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
GLACIERS. 

\V HEN the Professor started off on his vacation it 

was his firm intention not to put pen to paper 
until he got back into the Chair again. But after he 
had watched the thermometer for two or three days, 
and had seen the mercury try so hard to crawl up to 
the top of the tube for a breath of fresh air, he got to 
thinking about his youthful audience of Christian 
Union readers, and how hot they must be and how 
dreadfully they would miss him this week, till at last 
he made up his mind that he really must write them 
a little bit of a letter. And as he felt sure that they 
would like, under the circumstances, to hear about 
the coolest things in the world, he decided to tell them 
a few facts about glaciers. What! Don’t know what 
glaciers are? Well, now the Professor is astonished: 
but then he ought not to forget that some of hi< hear- 
ers have not lived as many hundred years as he has, 
nor been over so much of the world, so he will explain 
that glaciers are nothing more or less than rivers of 
ice. A Very, Very great many years ago, 30 many, in 
fact, that even the Professor doesn’t remember a 


gists tell us, was covered by these ice rivers; but the 
condition of things has changed from century to cen- 
tury, and all this time the glaciers have been growing 
fewer and fewer until now they are confined to the 
frozen regions about the poles, and to a few of the 
very highest mountain ranges, like the Alps of Swit- 
zeriand. 

The way glaciers are formed is this. On the tops of 
these high mountains it is always too cold for rain, 
and the snow falls frequently and heavily. And as 
this snow cannot melt, it keeps piling up until its 
growing weight forces a part of it into the vast ra- 
Vines running down the mountain sides. As more 
snow falls the growing masses in the ravines are 
pushed further and further down until at last the 
warm air of the valley is reached and the progress of 
the glacier is stopped by the continual melting away 
of its lower extremity just as the end of an icicle 
keeps melting away when you press it against a hot 
stove. But perhaps by this time some of the audience 
may be wondering why the Professor calls the glacier 
a river of ice and then goes on to say that it is made 
of the cold dry snow of the mountains. Well, the 
Professor is ready to admit that the two statements 
don't seem to agree very well, so he will explain a 
little more. In all the ordinary conditions under 
which we are in the habit of seeing it in this part of 
the world snow remains snow till it melts; but when 
ronan alpine summit it is crowded and squeezed into 
a deep ravine under a good many more tons of pres- 
sure than there are letters on this page, the tleecy 
white masses lose their crystalline character and be- 
come welded together into a compact mass of ice. 
And when made in this way, it is not the rough 
opaque “snow-ice’’ which you boys have often seen, 
to your sorrow, on the skating pond, but is as hard, 
pure, and transparent as the finest block you ever saw 
taken out of an ice-wagon. 

At Chamouni, in Switzerland, is the mer. de-qglace, 
the most celebrated glacier in the world; and here 
the Professor has seen a tunnel cut into the end 
ot the glacier for a hundred feet or more and termin- 
ating im quite a spacious chamber, all walled and 
roofed and floored by glassy ice from fifty to two 
hundred feet in thickness. It was really likea fairy 
grotto, for so clear were the cold, smooth walls that 
one could see right into them for many feet in every 
direction and distinguish and other 
objects that had become imbedded therein, almost as 
easily as though looking through air. A small piece 
of this ice appeared colorless, but the whole mass 
seemed to have, as the daylight shone through it, a 
delicate but decided and very beautiful tinge of 
greeish blue. 

Another thing about glaciers, which will strike some 
of you as about the most curious of all, is ther mo- 
tion. When you are looking at one, or walking upon 
it, it appears as solid and immovable as the mountain 
itself; and yet the river of ice is always running as 
smoothly and almost as steadily asariver of water. 
To be sure its progress is pot very rapid, only a few 
inches a day, but that is not importaut. Like a stream 
of water, it runs more swiftly in the center than 
along the shores; and like water, too, it turus corners 
and conforms itself perfectly to its channel, spread- 
ing out where the latter widens and contracting 
where it narrows. Isn't it a little queer that ice, 
which we ouly know, in ordinary life, as brittle and 
rigid, should act in this extraordinary way?! The 
Professor thinks so at all events, and he believes all 
the wise men think so too. At any rate they have 
written books and books to try and explain why ice 
will act so like putty when it gets into a glacier; but 
the Professor isn’t at all sure that any of them fully 
understand it yet. 

But, bless us, bow old folks do run on! The Pro- 
fessor Only meant to say the veriest little bit this 
week because he is so busy attending to his vacation, 
and here he is keeping it up as bad as ever. It really 
won't do, and so he is going right off to find his old 
bamboo fishing-rod and sit under the big tree down 
by the brook all the rest ot the day, leaving the 
glaciers, of which he hasn't told one half the interest- 
ing things, to be finished up when he gets back tu 
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arm and Garden. 


THE QUESTION GF FENCES. 

STILL they come down. We mean the 
vard fences. Timidly, here and there, 
a year or two ago,a man ventured to 
remove his front fence, and then went 
in and out with a certain feeling of 
nakedness and exposure as though he 
had left off his usual garments, while 
the neighbors stared at the novel gap in 
the old-time fence uniformity, and criti- 
cised; a few praising, but the more 
condemning. By and by the example 
was followed chiefly by those who had 
old fences to replace, or by the builders 
ot new houses. The plea of ecopomy is 
a strong one in these times, and it did 
more to fix the fashion than any argu- 
ment for street beauty or public con- 
venience. This year others have joined 
in the new reform and our streets look 
very much like a boy’s mouth which 
has lost half of its first teeth while the 
new set is yet to appear. If is now an 
open question whether they are to re- 
main so or go forward to complete 
freedom from fences. 

Open, because there are strong argu- 
ments for both the old and the new fash- 
ion. Narrow streets and lots are surpris- 
ingly improved by the removal of their 
fences, and on the broader avenues and 
larger lots, where both skill and money 
can be used, the finest effects of landscape 
gardening may be produced. Not only 
will indivicual owners develop” the 
beauty of their own grounds, but by 
eombining their efforts a park-like 
beauty and unity of design will pervade 
whole thoroughfares. 

Doubtless in the Millennium all rural 
towns will thus be laid out, and every- 
thing will work together for good, but 
in the present condition of human 
pature there are certainly ugly crop- 
pings-out that defeat the high aims of 
the aesthetic soul. Cows are numer- 
ously kept in every small town, or if not 
kept they are driven through the streets 
at early morn and eve. Yourrich, rank 
sed, or succulent new-seeded lawn, is 
an attraction irresistible to the average 
cow-nature and at once the one is close- 
cropped and the other poached, while 
the oblivious small boy in attendance 
awakes from his contemplations of the 
unattainable (in the shape of green 
apples behind the house) and shouts off 
his cows, too late to mend the mischief. 
Or stray dogs politely call at the door 
and go away again, but not without 
making you aware of the fact. Or 
Ulyssean hens, ever seeking fresh fields 
and pastures new, joyfully cross the 
unknown boundary line and lay waste 
your carefully-planted flower beds. Or 
rough boys, more beediless than mischief- 
making, charge 'like a herd of buffaloes 
across your lawn, smashipg down your 
most petted shrub. And what shall we 
say of 2nxious mothers of small chil- 
dren who have caught the inspiration 
of the poet, and feeling that 
“No pent-up door-yards do contract our 

powers, 
But the whole boundless neighborhood is 

ours,” 
make perpetual rushes for distant 
scenes, compelling said mothers to 
throw on their sun-bonnets and take 
“stretches” that would suffice for an 
athlete in training’ We know what 
some of them say. “Give us back the 
fences, that we may have our babies and 
our posy-beds to ourselves. We want 
things ‘owny doney’ and not all ‘ out- 
doors.’ 

Of course the non-fencer will say, 
“Enact stringent laws that will keep 
cows off the street, hens in the yard, and 
dogs in the kennel. As forthe children, 
the mothers are to blame. Why don’t 
they train them to keep within specified 
bounds?” Sure enough. Why are we 
not all angels? We ought to be. But 
asan old lady used to say, ** Folks will 
be folksy and there's no use fightin’ agin 
it.” Cows will tramp and dogs will 
romp and chickens scratch and chil- 
dren run away in this self-driven world 
of ours. 

We can imagine a streetful of old 
maids and bachelors having a lovely 
time with their grass-plots and flower- 
beds provided they live in a retired, 
eourt that is “no thoroughfare.’ A 
few elderly couples with or without 


grown-up children might also be as 


cluded. But the rest of us may wisely 
pause and consider. If one has a high 
bank next the street he may be safe 
without his fence, but if the lot is large 
and level and the fence in good order it 
may be folly to take it away. 

Travelers laugh atthe high stone walls 
around English gardens and say they 
look so inhospitable, but there is a 
good reason for them; they minister to 
that love of privacy and home freedom 
so dear to every Fnglish breast, and 
dear, too, to more American hearts than 
is commonly supposed. We should not 
like to see the rural grounds of the 
American walled out from the public 
eye, yet his right to guard against in- 
trusion ought to be fully accorded. 

Perhaps a compromise can be made 
by which both these ends may be se- 
cured. There is need of some new style 
of fencing that shall be light and yet 
strong, inconspicuous and yet sufficient 
to turn all lawless invaders. Barbed 
wire will do for the farmer's field but it 
is too rough for the baby’s hand and 
the lady’s dress. Some of the present 
combinations of wood and wire are good 
but clumsy. The coming fence should 
be low, light, strong and removable at 
pleasure, needing no heavy posts set 
twoanda half feetin theground. Then 
if one finds himself in a neighborhood 
where dogs are not and cows never 
roam he can rejowe in unfenced free. 
dom, or if in time he is troubled by 
intrusion he may set up his fence and 
be lord of his own domain. 


MINERAL WATER 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


APPROVED by the Academis de Medecine of 
France.and its saie in France authorized by «pecial 
order of the French Government. 

Recommended by the highest MEDICAL AU- 
THORITIES in New Vork as 

“ A great relief for seasickness.” 

“aA delightful beverage.” 

“ Far superior to Vichy, Seltzer, or any other.” 

Most grateful and r-freshine.” 

“Absolutely pure and wholesome; superior to 
all for daily use; free from all the objections 
urged against Croton and artificially aerated wa 
ters. 

“I mpregnated only with its own gus.” 

Useful ano very agreeable.” 

“ Healthful and wel! suited for Draepepsia and 
cases of acute disease.” 

“ Mildly antacid; agrees well with dyspeptics 
and where there isa gouty diathesis.”’ 

“ By far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with 
Wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Biadder, 
and in Gout.” 

“ Not only a luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists.and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United states, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE SARY & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Nos. 41 and 413 WARREN STREET. 
NEW YORK, 
Every genuine bottle hears the registered pic 
torial label of the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), London. 


HO FOR CAMP MEETINC! 
Hanks’ Patent Hammock Bed or Cradle. 


Just the thing every one wants, as you cannot 
upset it—wili not in the middie norhne around 
the body. Any lady can use it and enjoy comfurt- 
able rest. EndOureed by physicians and camp- 
meeting associations. When rolled up weighs only 
5 Ibs. and sell« for $5.50. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Rev. A.®. Ballard, of Ocean Grove Camp-Meeting 
Association says: ‘If contines comfort, heatth and 
lurury, ami I unhesitating’y U aa the best 
article known. combining hammock and bed.” Orders 
promptly filled. 

GEO. H. HANKS, 


2 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BELLS. 


n to the pubiie since 
New Patent 


Mountings. (alfa No 


E BELL FOUNDRY. 

is OF Pure Copper and Tin 
for Cigirches, Schools, Fire 
Fury 
W RANTED. Catalogue 


sent Free. VANDUZEN Cincinnati, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS 
Manufacture a superior quality He 
“peetal attention given to CHURCH 

liiustrated Catalogue sent tree. 


SUMMER BOOKS, 


Appletons’ New Handy-Volume_ Series. 


Brilliant Novelettes ; Romance, Adventure, Travel, Humor ; Historic, Literary, 
and Society Monographs. 


The books in this series are of a size convenient for the pocket, and yet larwe enough to 
mimit of bold and handsome type in order that they may be perused without fatigue, with 
that sense of restfulness and pleasure which well-printed volumes alone confer. Fiction 
necessarily predominates in the plan. but it is designed to make the range of selection com 
prehensive, so a8 to include works of every variety of theme, from old authors and new, and 
attractive to students as well as general readers. The volumes are IXmo, paper covers. printed 
on good paper, in large type. and aold at low prices. 


NOW READY. 


1. Jet: Her Pace or Her Fortune? A 4. Misericordia, A Story. By Prue: Lins 
Story. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDEs. Price, LINTON. Price, 2) cents. 
cents 

2. A Struggle. A Story. By Barnet |5 The Fisherman of Auge. A Story. by 


Lips. Price, 25 cents. KATHARINE MACQUOILD. Price, 
Gorden Baldwin and The Philoso- cones. 
hers Pendulum. Hy | 6. Essays of Elia. First Series. By CHAanirs 
ANDAU. Price, 25 cents. LAMB. Price,» vents. 
VOLUMES TO FOLLOW AT THE RATE OF ABOUT ONE A WEEK. 


Appletons’ Collection of Foreign Authors. 


The * Collection of Foreiqn Authors” embraces selections from the better current 
light literature of France, Germany, and other countries of the 
European Continent, translated by competent hands. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A R | A D N E - From the French of HENRY GREVILLE. Paper, W cts: cloth, 75 ets. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


|. Samuel Brohl and Company. A/|5. Meta Holdenis. A Novel. From the 
Novel. From the French of Victor French of VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. Paper, 
CHERBULIEZ Paper cover, @ cents; 50 cents: cloth, 75 centa. 
cloth, $1.00. 6. Romances of the Hast. From the 


2. Gerard’s Marriage. A Novel. From — 
the French of ANoRE THEURIET. Paper | 
cover, ® cents: cloth, 75 centa. 7. Renee and Franz ‘(Le Bleuet). From 
the French of GusTAVE HALLen. Paper 
3. Spirite. A Fantasy. From the French of cover, # cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Paper, 50 cents; | Madame Gosselin, From the French of 
cloth, 75 cents. Loutrs ULBACH. Paper cover, Gents; 
cloth, $1.00, 
4 The Tower of Percemont. A Story.) 9 The Godson of a Marquis, A Novel. 
From the French of GrORGE SAND. From the French of Axpne THEUnIET 
Paper cover, 0 cents; cloth, 75 cents. Paper cover, 50) cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Appletons’ Library of American Fiction. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


BO N NY KATE. A Novel. By CHRISTIAN Retp. Paper covers, 75 cents: 
cloth, $1.25. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


1. Valerie Aylmer. Paper, Ti cents: cloth, “A Romance.” etc. 
$1.25. trated, Paper, 75 cent; Cloth, $1.25. 


2. The Lady of the Ice. Ly James De Ll. Nina’s Atonement, and other Sto- 


Mitte. With Illustrations. Paper, 75 ries. ity CHRISTIAN Retp. llustrated. 
cents : cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

%. Morton House. the author of A Daughter of Bohemia, Hy Cuinis- 
Valerie Illustrations TIAN Reip. Paper, 75 cents; cloth #15. 
Paper, 75 cents: cloth, $1.25. ” 

Hearts and Hands. A Story in Six- 

1. Righted at Last. A Novel. With Il- teen Chapters. By CHRISTIAN KetpD. 


lustrations. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. Paper. 50 cents. 

5. Mabel Lee. By the author of “Morton! 14, paste Joanna. A Novel. By KAMBA 
Hlouse.”’ Paper, ren cents: cloth, $1.25. THORPR. Paper, centa. 

6. Doctor Vansyke. Ry JOUN ESTER 15. Bressant. A Novel. By JuLiaAn Haw- 
COOKE, ith thhustrations. Paper, 75 cloth, $1.25 
cents; ,cloth, $1.25. THOKNE. aper, cents; cloth, $1.2. 

. Ebb-Tide and other Stories, By | 6. The Land of the Sky}; or Adventures 
(CHRISTIAN Keip. With ILliustrations. in Mountain By-ways. By CHRISTIAN 
Paper. 7) cents; cloth, $1.25. Keip. ILllustrated. Paper, cents: 

* An Open Question. Uy James De cloth, $1.25. 

Mitte. With Lilustrations. Pauper, 75/37, Man Days. A Novel. By 
cents; cloth, $1.25. CHRISTIAN REID. per, 75 cents; cloth, 

0. Sptiey. A Novel. By Mantua J. $1.25. 

LAMB. With Illustrations. Paper, 75118. Garth. A Novel. By Jvuran Haw- 
cents; cloth, $1.25. THORNE, author of “ Dressant,”’ “Saxon 

l). Lakeville; or Substance and Studiea,.”” etc., 8vo. Paper, 75 cents: 

Shadow. Hy Many HEALY, author of cloth, $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


*.* Any of the above volumes sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States 
or Canada, upon receipt of the price. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 


BEST PURE, 


“= STRONGER 
MOST 
THAN ANY OTHER 
ECONOMICAL 
UNIFORM, 
WORLD. ALWAYS THE SANE. 


lutely Pure. 


nd, full weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
better rolls. biscuit, cor\- bread, muffins, cakes, &c., than any other prepared. 
‘free from injurious substabces of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
ation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 

It is peerless and unapproachabie in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 


tand most reliable b 


| without it. Al! Grocers sell it, 


| 
4 

| 

MENEELYS 

. For Ch hes, et 

Ls - 


Juty 17, 1878. 
Financial, 


July &, 
July 13. 


Financial Quotations -Gold,— 
Monday. Wednesday. Satarday 


From Monday, to Saturday 


Juiys July 10 July 
Gold thighest)...... ........ 100 
Lega! lenders... ... #50 og ovce WA 


(ieverament Bonds. 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Te gistered, 1977.. WOK ....... eéeceen 
és, currency. c..... 1204 


Bids for State Bonds. 


Alabama Se, 43 lian. &St. Jo. 'B7..... 
Alabama 5a, 4! N.Y. 7.... 114 
Alabama Sa, 4) 7s, ... 
Alabama *«, 45 N.V. Ge, G.L.. Wi.... 
Ala.se. Ala. 7 L.. 
Ala. 8, of ..... Ww NA°. Ga. 
rk. te .funded..... D N.C. 010,.A.40.. 1% 
Ark.is.L. BAF. ‘4 NA 70 
rk. js. M. & L ‘4 N.C NC. KA. AO. 70 
A.78.L. 4 N 
Ark.7e. M.O.AKK. 4 | NAC AAU... W 
Art.78. Ark.cen.R. 4 N.C. Ge. F.A.. 
107 N.C. Ge, F.A., 
Georgia fs. . ....... (2% N.C. 8% 
new bonds) N.C. fa, n.b.. A.&O. 
Ga. 7s, indorsed... 106% N.C. 6a, 8.T..e.1..... 2 
(sa. guid bonds.. au do 2 
lil. coup. i879... WK odo do 
War Loan....... Obto He, 1 
Ohio te. . 1046 
Louisiana Rhode island te. "Us 
14. bonde...... Sl | South Carolina tis. “4 
La.fe.new Fi'g D't. 51 do J. 
La.is, Penitentiary 51 do AAO. 


La. fe, Levee de... a0 fe. F.A.'6.. 


La. 7s, Consel....... 78 do Non-fund. dds. 2 
La. 7s, Smal! —  Tennesseefse.old... 
Miech.7e Virg nia ta. old..... 
Mo. 6s. due ip KO du = 22 
Mo. 6a, due or wikx do te. 22 
Mo.*s duein inst. 14% #$=—do ex.mat.coup.. — 
Mo. #8, Que in do con. 2d 
Mo... due - do b. ‘4 
Mo. Ge, A. or U.d.’¥? 104 D.C. 194. 


Han.4%t. Jo. due D.C. reg. b 
Fereign Exchange.— 
dava. 


ave 
London prime oankers, 4. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. | . 


For the week ending July 13, 1878. 

Batter. —Neceipts for the week wore 32.140 phar. 
Exports 10,008 pkgs. A large proportion of the ex- 
porte were goods bought taset week and carried 
over for want of freight room. Our market is 
about lect. lower than last week. We note sales of 
creamery butter fur export at 18, 18\ and 18% cta., 
and some fancy ones at 19 cts. Good to fine dairy 
make at Is@1i cts., and some Northern Weieh but- 
ter through to ice cars at lée15 cta. 

In Western the bulk of business was in creamery 
anda dairy make, the fermer selling up with State 
creameries and the iatter at 15, cts. In ladle 
packed and low grades there was but little doing. 
We quote: Finest creameries, ie!9:.; finest near- 
by private dairies. fair to good private 
duiries, dairy packed Western butter, 
; ladle-packed Western butter, low 
grades, Keic. 

Cheese. Keceipts for the weer, 125.479 boxes. 
Exports 125.94 boxes. There was heavy business 
done ata decline of \& ct. per Ib. from last week 
and stock is wel! cleared out at the close. We 
quote: State factorys.fine to fancy, 54 fac- 
tory, good to prime, 74@&c.; factors, half skimmed 
4@6c.; skimmed, 

Eggs are unchanged, fresh selling at 15 cte per 
dozen. 

Beans.—Quiet. We quote: Marrows, per bush., 
mediums. 


Beeswax steady at cta. 


Dried Apples.—ome sales for export at 2, 4 
aed 4cts. fur quarters. Sliced are unsalable. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. lat, 187. 


— 


500,000.00 

Total $i. eat, 


Benj. w Preavdent. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree't. & See’y. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


Te produce real sen water at will, die- 
solve this ealt in erdinary water. This 
solution possceses all the S-qiving 
euatities and tonic virteeces of natural eea- 
water. while it ia tree from the o nic 
impurities of the ones Bet. by drug- 
gists geuerally. WAN. 

ur “and Bare ay V. 


ry. 
FINE HA'TS, 
SILK, CASSIMERE AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manatacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer 
_25 Walker St., near Charch N. 


KEROSENE STOV ES, $3.00. 
fens for Circular. W. P., © Warren &t., N.Y. 

SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOCRAPHS 


4 Compare 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


ESTABLISHED 28 EARS, 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Greatest Rargains in Linen and 
Lawn Suits ever offered. 


GRASS LINEN BASQUES AND OVEKSKIRTS, 
ONLY AND WORTH #2 AND $2.0. 

GRASS LINEN SUITS, HANDSOMELY EM 
BROLDBRED AT $2.50; WORTH 

PURE LINEN AND OVEKSKIRTS, 
AT #2: WORTH #2... 

PURE LINEN SUITS. ELEGANTLY TRIMMED 
WITH GALOON, AT $4.50, $5, AND ®; 
WORTH FULLY © PER CENT. MORE. 

BOURETTE LINEN SUITS, AT $5.5. AND 
7; WORTH #10. AND 812. 

ALSO. A GREAT JOB IN LAWN SUITS, at $5, 
WORTH FULLY ®. 

PIQUE SUITS INGREAT VARIETY AT HALF 
PRICK. 

LAWN WAISTSsS, edged with handsome EM- 
BROLDERY. ONLY &c., WORTH 81.5. 

ALSO, GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN SILKS 
DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS. LINENS, HOSIERY, 
LADIES’ UNDEMWEAR, LAWNS, &c., &ec. 


Send for CATALOGUES. 


THE ABOVE GOODS ARE FAR BELOW THE 
USUAL MABKET PRICES. 


== i= 
her barrl high 
Pl AN RACIN 
lists renewed. Beatty's latest “Kad tas full reply 


(free) before buying Piano or Groen. Read latest crrenlar. 


we R Beatty. Wash J QORCAN INS 
Another Creat Reduction 


PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OF FERED 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


“7 GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box Oe aud 33 Vesey St... N.Y, 


= MIXED CARDS, with name, and stam, 
De) Ag'ts’ Outfit .l0c. L.C.CORACO.. Bristol. ( 


ARDS, all kinda, 50, ne twe 
alike (extra), 20c. Agent's Uuttit, Jc. 


50 Pert umed Snow flake and Chromo Cards, no alike, 
name or jt, We., Star Card Co., Clintonville,Ct. 


5 Elegant Carda, no two alike, with name 
lc. post- paid. Geo. l. Naseau, N. Y. 


of Cards, We., or Chromo Cards 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 
BURT'S SHOES. 
E.D. BURT & CO., 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Keep on band a Complete Assortment of 


E. C. BURT’S 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on application, and 
Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and fioods, 
Wedgweeod and nee Ware. A 
sortment of Clee ~ ag renzges. and Elegant 
Fancy Goede of var own !mportation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Neo. 146 State ™t.. Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY 


213 Falten Street. Breokliyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assort ment of Spring Goods just re -eived. 
RT= MADE Tt) ORDER, 
Shirts &c. Coillure and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


ICE CREAM. 


KONCALI'S ESTABLISHMENT, Willoughby 
St.. near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brooklyn. 

The Crolest Saloon in the City. Philade'phia 
Ice Cream, French, loc. plate, and and 
‘ie. per quart, dcitvered: Churehes, Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly retuced prices. We introduce 
our (reame as pure and supertor to any other in 
the city. A. Koneali. prop., (ate with Anderson.) 


= 
SS BRORS., Carriage Makers. Facrory 
19. BERGEN ST.; REPOSITORY, | 
FLATBUSH AV., near ith Avy., Brookirn. | 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages ot reduced prices. upe*, four and etx «eat 
r chaways, exteneicn top phae ne, jump eeut top 
and ne top phaetins, ctore’ phaetons. 
and depot wagons, both new and second 


HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 


health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PUILVELRMACIIER’s 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND FAN DS, 
For self-application to any part of the body, 


meet every requirement. 
The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. The 'y were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Flectrie 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, stre ngth,. amd energy as experienced 
in tormer years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, frettul, timid, and 
lack the power of will andaction? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spellsof falnt- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, am 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered econ- 
lition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? llave you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
pursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent symptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means o& cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings, Why, then, further neglecta 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand ameansof restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’'S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convineing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for Desckirrive PAMPHLE?r and 
THE ELFeCTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


Be” Avoid boqus elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphiet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine in the spurious. 


Ana Milward’s Helix Needles 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Kvery*here. 


BEARD 


} 


= 
~ 


We aso apply the rubber-cushioned aries ty Fret Siw Se nad for 100 
new and already in ase. FOOT LATHES! pp. L ‘well, Ms. 


HAIR GOODS, WIGS, é&c. 


CAMERON'S OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


327 FULTON 


STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


r Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 
wishing clase of goods Should examine our Larue Stock of Hair Switches. &c., 


at much reduced prices. Invisible Hair Nets made express!y for this house. 
Country Orders accurately matched and punetually attended to 


to give bair a beautiful golden cvlor. 


res Aa reoline, 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 


Waters from Saratoga, Bal«ton Spa, &c. 


Belmont Ginger Ale, 
AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by superior te the im- 
rt 
Prize Mecal«and Diplomas awarded our or ducts 
over all comp ‘titors at Centennial, Vienna and 


other Exp r#itrons. 
For sale by leading Drugersts, Grocers, & Hotels. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
115 te 123 East Sith “treet, New York. 


ROBINSON'S 
n Books 


50 


(niprie 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleangs 


Chea pest Bookstore 
e World. 


33:8 cul, Old at your price 
S72 Magnificent Books at our price. 
4:2 Binies and Prayer Books atany 
rice. of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS.. 
| Beekman st., Opp. New Poet Office. New York. 


ANGELIQUE 


8. P. HAIR TOFIC, 

TOILET WAT 

SACHETS D'IKIS, 
LIXIR OF ¢  LISAYA,| 


- 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


UC’S BISCOTINE, 


if 


send 


TO ADVERTISERS! 222° 


free to all ap- 
lo any newspaper ad: ertising. (be THIRD EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR A DVE KTIst pp More com 
than any which have precede 4 it. Gives the pames 
din end advertising rates of several thou nd 
aewspapers mm the United States and Canada, and 
ontams more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication § Al) li«t« 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
wend for it before spending any money ID newsps per 
wiverti-ing Address N. W. AY LR be 
APVERTISING AGENTS Times Rr ‘dine. Philadelph 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian tT nion. 

for severa! first-class Illus- 


AGENTS WANTE trated Subscription Books. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive (Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on to J, B. Lippin- 
ecott & Co. (Subscription Dep't), Pubs., Philadelp’a. 


Salary. Saicemen wanted to sel! our 
Staple Goods to dea-ers. No peddliag 
Expenses paid. Permaneat employ- 
ment. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
3, 4,68 Home St., Cincinnati, 


PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD 


The largest, * best representative paper of its kind 


Ss: omnia, ov ancy Goods, Chromos, 
achinery, ubscription Books, Macazines, Papers, Stat'ry, 
edicines, ialties, Jewelry, New Inventions, and 
OOO Uferentartic les being advertised inthe AGENTS 
HERALD. Anewer no other advertisement, invest no money 
in Agents’ Goods, ARI mu have sent for acopy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


ver responsible a tvertisers in the Herald wanting Agents 
eres of rare offers to “ie ginners and others out of employment 


RS wanting good Agents should 


EVERY WAKE #hould at once place himself in direct 
WIDE GENT commu nicatio® with all firms every 
wg he wey A enta, by sen ling his permanent address for 

insert in the only Agents’ Directory pablished in the World 
be drown by Machinery, learned in 5 min 

utes f: om last ru ‘tions sent. SMITHOGRAPH reluced 


only 2§ CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, aby 21.25. Extra fine, 
larye pear wood Inetraments, be sutifully 1 with 
brass wheel reversible point and pencil holderson $2.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, , and bean 
tiful 19" 14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with sample card 
and full parti ila rs of the Agents’ Directory, and ac opy of the 
Agt's Ileral green stamp (no Portal Cards noticed) 


Lu SMITH, 717 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
PATCH 
Anticie the 
orld. Free S um ples to 
ents for 3 cent stamp 
Ag stag han Bride & Co. 
297 Broadway New York 
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